Streisand Plays the Truth Game 
What's Slowing Down the Fast Trains? 





Don Schollander won 4 gold medals at the 
1964 Olympics. 

He could do it again this year if he doesn't 
run out of breath. 



When he swam in (he Tokyo Games. Don 981 
Ihroo Olympic records. 'The 100- and *0Q-meter 
free style, ana the 600-moter Iroe-Gtyfe tolay.) 

A year ago, he a> i me world's record tot the 
200-meior (roe style. 

He's earned the chance to compete at his 
very besl in the 196B Olympics. Bui he might 
not be able In. Because this year Ihe Olympic 
Games arc being held in Meuco City. And that's 
a dtiierent bail park. 

Mexico City Is a miio-anda-half above sea 
level. Ihe air is thin. And has a lot loss o.ygen 
than most Ol us are used to. That means even 
stumming a leiauroly lap across a pool can have 



you panting. And, sometimes, before becoming 
acclimated, just waiting across the hotel lobby 
to the dining room can leave you winded. 

So just imagine how tough l( will be to swim 
In four or (rve events at top speed. 

To give every athlete a chance to become ac- 
ctimatod to Ihe high altitude and lack of oxygen, 
tho International Olympic Committee is allowing 
all ihe learns lo train longer at high altitudes. 
Which means more money is needed to give Don 
Schollander and the rest ol our team the time 
they need to get ready. 

Our team is cit lien-supported. So Ihe money' 
can onty come tram you , . . citizen. 



Olympics M 

Bo* 7000 

New York lOOlfl 




Yes. I d like la make sure cur Olympic Team 
Enclosed ts my contribution to* 



City Suie 7ip. 



America doesn't send Its laam to the Olympics, but Americans do. 



This is our groovy, colossal, 
spectacular, extraordinary fantastic, amazing 
WO LondonSuperShowlbur. 

If we weren't British.vve might boast . 



M BRITISH DAYS 
o explore London and iti countryside . . . 
Stratford, Stonehcnge, Oxford et al. 



TICKETS TO 6 LONDON ROWS, 
orchestra or dress circle seats 
guaranteed.Andonenight.aviait 

backstage. V;. 



GL'EST MEMBERSHIP IN A CASINO, 
one of London's elegant gaming clubs. / 

Achicdivertisfementforlatc > -j 



A CAR FOR 3 DAYS, 
ourway of inviting you intooui 
countryside to catch your breath. 
And to discover what tranquility 
really means. (You pay a modest 
mileage charge.) 



10% PERSONAL SHOPPING DISCOL'N 1 . 

coupled with the currency devaluation 
makes London's famed shops even more ^C^Oi 
a t trncti ve bargains, ty^ 




ROUND-TRIP JET FARE 
is included. On our VC 10, the world's most 
_ jdyaccd commercial jet or Rolls-Royce 707. 

- Buthgiveyoutheroomie>t,mo«comfonable 
Economy Class seating in the air. 



13 ENGLISH BREAKFASTS, 
right out of Dickens, ...kippers, sausages, 
porridge, marmalade. ..the works. 



HOTEL FOR 13 NIGHTS 
ts your pleasant pied-a-terre in London. 



? DINNERS FOR 115. 

on a unique plan that jets you dine 
well, and very inexpensively, 
Lit some of our leading London 
cstaurants. 



A POLAROID CAMERA 
s provided to help you remember your 
holiday. Provided you buy o small 
supply of film in London. 



^BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS COrToVa'tiON 
Box VC 10. Dept. I53-S59 
New York. Nsw York 1001 1 

id in ietf)fi| s lot for my $300 ,• 
Plcate »cnd mo your London Super Show Tour brochure 
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B. B. King. Albert Goldman . Albeit King. 



Trends in nop music can fell us some- 
thing about what's going on in America a) 
a given point in lime. Right now. for ex- 
ample, (he hoi form seems to be the blues— 
always popular with black audiences but 
not until recently the kind of music that 
rose high on the record charts. One of our 
contributing editors, Albert Goldman, be- 
came interested in this rebirth of the blues 
and set out to talk wilh some of its leading 
practitioners. The result of his research is a 
series of articles on "The Blues Today." 
the first of which, a profile of Jimi Hen- 
drix, appeared In last week's issue. It was 
the sensational Jimi who led Goldman to 
meet the subject of this week's story. 
Albert King. 

"It was very laie at night." says Gold* 
man. "and I was in Jimi Hendrix's hotel 
room. We were all sitting around smoking 
cigarcHcsand drinking, when Hcndrix sud- 
denly gol up and put this record on the 
lurnlabte. This incredible sound emerged— 
it was as if someone had sunk a needle into 
my arm. 

"'Who's ihatT I asked Hcndrix. 

"'Albert King,' he replied. 'That's the 
cat I listen to.' 

"'Someone Henifiix listens to?' 1 thought, 
and immediately 1 wanted to find out all 
about him." 

Goldman spoke to King several times 
on long distance phone — King lives in 
Lovcjoy. Illinois, where he drives a bull- 
dozer — and they finally met in the home of 
the blues. Memphis, when King appeared 
at a bizarre place called the Club Paradise. 
Anything less like Bealc Street and the 
birth of the blues would have been hard to 
imagine. Goldman says. "The blues be- 
longs behind bars — cither liquor bars or 
prison bars. This place sat 4.000 people 
and had a 50-foot stage w ith twin palms— 
to heighten the heavenly atmosphere, I 
suppose." 

King proved to be an enormous benevo- 
lent giant— "built on the scale of America," 
says Goldman. He drives a Cadillac car. 
wears purple pin stripes and smokes a 
pipe. When he drinks liquor, he drinks it 
straight, an eight-ounce tumbler at a lime. 
His performance blew Goldman's mind. 

"It was like watching a bull elephant 
ripping up a jungle," he says. 



King uses a huge electric guitar, and 
every note, according to Goldman, is a 
"blue note and a soul note." 

He has appeared, to fantastic response, 
at the Fillmore in San Francisco, and his 
only long-playing record, on the Stax Volt 
label, was recorded there. He has an en- 
gagement—for New Yorkers who want to 
catch the true blue Mississippi sound — at 
The Scene here soon. 

Meanwhile, writer John Hallowell was 
trying a different interviewing approach in 
his story on superstar Barbra Streisand. 
In "The Truth Game," Hallowell cap- 
tured some of the spontaneity and fresh 
imagination that are as much a part of the 
star of Funnv Girl as her striking physical 
appearance. (See page 40 for the results.! 

What's it like to interview La Streisand, 
we asked. 

"She's a writer's dream," we were duly 
informed. "The greatest quotes I ever 
heard. You can't make up lines that good— 
or true." Hallowell and Streisand origi- 
nally laped an interview of about 10,000 
words, most of which they edited out 
They didn't ring true enough lo Barbra. 

"She's tough," says Hallowell, "I'm 
sure that's why she's had such bad pub- 
licity. She won't gush or play the game and 
be nice to gel a great story. She hates all 
faking." 

Hallowell has interviewed Streisand sev- 
eral times in (he past: first, when, as an 
entertainment correspondent for Life, he 
did an article on Broadway stars in long 
runs. "1 was pcirificd of her." he says Bui 
he survived to write a long study of her 
work with William Wyfcr on the film of 
Funny Girl. 

Hallowell has put in a lot of time writing 
about beautiful and famous women. As a 
Life reporter he profiled Melina Mercouri. 
Angela Lansbury and Ingrid Bergman, as 
well as Streisand. Il figures that he has 
developed a special technique. 

"I think these stars get so sick of being 
bar raged wiih the same old boring ques- 
tions." he says. "I try to look al an inter- 
view as a sort of romance, a flirtation. It's 
like falling in love each time." 

His technique seems 10 have been suc- 
cessful. Hallowell is now living at Malibu 
and has left Life to go freelance. He is now 
working on fiction and on a film scrip) of 
his own. But he still docs an occasional 
inicrvicw. 

"I like it." he says, "but I'm not nearly 
so good at interview ing men. 1 once broke 
Robert Preston's favorite vase in his dress- 
ing room. I really think lhat the only good 
interview I ever did with a man was with 
Rudolf Bing." — 
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LETTERS 



Real Cops 

Editor: 

Professor James Q. Wilson's analysis 
of the real versus the movie cops is well 
done. ("Movie Cops— Romamic vs. Real." 
August 19.] The average policeman is 
more concerned with family fights, traffic 
violations and delivering babies than he is 
with major crime. He is bound by depart- 
mental rules, regulations and procedures 
both on and off duly. He is thus a para- 
dox because he is both military and civil- 
ian while belonging wholly to neither but 
expected, uncompromisingly, to adhere 
to both. The discipline within the depart- 
ment is rigid and until recently the rights 
of a law violator were better protected 
than those of a policeman charged with 
an infraction of a departmental rule. The 
policeman now enjoys counsel at every 
stage of a proceeding, a concession, no 
doubt, to the prevalence of civil rights 
consciousness on a national level. After 
all, you can't expect a policeman to zeal- 
ously inform a suspect of his rights and 
then deny these same rights (o a police- 
man where he is charged, not with a crime, 
but a violation of a mere departmental 
rule. 

It is a frustrating job. absolutely essen- 
tial, largely negative but performed by, 
in the great majority, a dedicated corps 
or men whose good deeds go largely un- 
noticed and unsung. May God bless them ! 

Charles F, Sullivan 
Jamaica. New York 

Likes Ute Looks 

Editor: 

I very much enjoyed The Late Late 
Show Look, in your August 26 issue — and 
I don't normally bother to read fashion 
stories. Needless to say you left out all 
my favorite movies, but. . . . One thing 
I'd like to know: how did the artist put it 
all together? Were those poses based on 
actual movies? 

David Bennett 
Manhattan 

Yes they were: the drawings were all 
based 01 scenes from actual thirties and 
forties movies, obtained from the exhaus- 
tive collection of stills in the John Springer 
Collection, and in ihe Betiman archives. 
Then the picture of the appropriate leading 
man wai dropped in behind the drawings. 
-Ed. 

Puoling Solutions 

Editor; 

The solution to the world's most chal- 
lenging crossword puzzle appearing in 



your August 26 issue might well be a 
solution. But it sure as hell is not a solu- 
tion to the world's most challenging 
crossword puzzle appearing in your 
August 19 issue. 

As Adlai Stevenson is reputed to have 
said to Hubert Humphrey, you seem to 
have more solutions than puzzles. 

Joseph II. LeTourneau 
Manhattan 

Somewhere between London ami New 
York, our answer went amiss. It's winging 
its way here now, ami we hope to have it 
for the September 16 issue. We apologize. 
-Ed. 

Tanganyikan Export 

Editor: 

I was interested to note in the third 
paragraph of George Lang's teller about 
Schoenstein's long day at The Four Sea- 
sons restaurant (August 12], that l.ang 
prides himself on ordering strictly fresh 
food from Tanganyika for his customers. 

Since Tanganyika became independent 
of Great llritain several years ago and is 
now Tanzania. I felt that you might wish 
to alert your readers to the fact that the 
food may not be quite as fresh as it might 
be. Always glad to be of service. 

Tarzan 
Manhattan 

Unique American Art 

Editor: 

This is in appreciation of John Gruen's 
article in the August S issue of New York 
entitled "Treasures of the Whitney" (Art 
in New York]. In it he makes a point thai 
I have never before read in any statement 
on art. 1 have for many years been aware, 
but puzzled that no writer on an has 
noticed that there is a unique quality in 
the works of American artists. These very 
qualities and ingredients that I could never 
articulate he so aptly did in his article. 
The word "containment" is one of ihe 
chief clues to this phenomenon. 

When I was in France in 1958-59, I 
would go to sec the large group seasonal 
shows and test myself to pick out (without 
benefit of looking at catalogues or signa- 
tures) the American painters included in 
these shows. Aside, of course, from the 
"names, "the percentage of correct guesses 
was usually high due to the certain qual- 
ities in the works mentioned in his article 
but not then recognized by me. 

Bernard Rosenquit 
Manhattan 



Dance in New York 

Editor: 

As a delighted charter subscriber may I 
make a few comments on your marvelous 
publication. ! am nariicularly happy with 
your dance coverage, alternating between 
two excellent and iconoclastic voices 
(MarciaB.Sicgcland Douglas Turnba ugh). 
1 very much hope you will continue this 
intelligent and informative policy, for the 
sake of the dance world which needs new 
critical blood and of the public. 

Senta Driver 
Manhattan 

Goldstein and the ISB 

Editor; 

I was delighted to read Richard Gold- 
stein's an fcfc "Offering Evidcnccof Magic" 
(July 29] on the Incredible String Band but 
was dismayed to note that Mike Heron, 
one of the partners, was referred to as 
Mark Heron. I feel as strongly as Mr. 
Goldstein that these two young men arc 
truly magicians and have created a new 
and personal style. 

We were fortunate to have met Mike 
Heron in Oxford, England this summer 
and spend some time with him. Knowing 
him personally gives even greater dimen- 
sion to his music and one is able to see 
from what deplhs his music is created. 
Mike is an extremely peaceful and beauti- 
ful person, open and calm, and truly re- 
flects much of what he sings about. 

It was a pleasure to read about the In- 
credible String Band in such glow ing terms 
and know they are getting the attention 
they deserve. Am Leibowit; 

Kego Park 

Professor Please 

Editor: 

Although I quite sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Goldman's experiences as a college 
teacher ("The Secret Life of a Columbia 
Professor" August 12. 19.] I do wish that 
inasmuch as he is an English teacher, he 
would not write that his students were 
flaunting his authority when he means 
they wen flouting his authority. 

Kenneth Stern 
Northampton. Massachusetts 

Co-op City 

Etlitor: 

As an architecture student at the City 
College of New York, I took special note 
of the article entitled "Co-op City: The 
High Cost of Hideousness". in your 
August 19 issue by Peter Blake. 

(continued on page 6 ) 
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Letter*, continued 



Mr. Blake might have pointed oui ihai 
many problems leading to the failure of 
Co-op City, and olher large developments 
of this kind, as a loial environmeni for 
living could haw, perhaps, been solved 
through a more intensified program of 
community planning. I would like to re- 
mind you that the post-war Fresh Mead- 
ow Garden development, a highly suc- 
cessful example of community planning, 
as well as such New Town projects as 
Cumbernauld, Scotland, did not rely 
upon ultra-expensive architectural cliches 
10 achieve effective results. 

Furthermore, if (he science of building 
technology were treated in a similar 
manner to the aero-space industry or the 
manufacture of, say, automobiles, such 
techniques as prcfabrication of housing 
components and even the introduction of 
entirely new materials, such as plastics, 
would already be helping to cut the cost 
of building a quality housing environ- 
ment. But such thoughts arc stifled by 
the building trade unions which must 
attempt to destroy plans of factory manu- 
facturing housing components in order 
that they may survive, and by the archi- 
tectural schools, 1 hate to say. where re- 
search and experimentation in the areas 
of new building techniques and materials 
is often never loo seriously stressed. 

F. Ian Stahl 
Baysidc, New York 



Young Artists 

Editor: 

Because I admire John Grucn's weekly- 
art reviews. 1 was especially disappointed 
by his comments about the "Artists Under 
40" exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
("Man vs. Concepts," August 26.1 Mr. 
Gruen sought trend-makers in an art 
show which should have been called "The 
Whitney Museum Cleans Its Storeroom 
and Discovers It Owns Many Art Works 
(Some Mediocre) By Artists Under 40." 

Wc could perhaps forgive the absence 
of quality paintings if the exhibit were 
truly representative of the so-called 
"young" (a large percentage of the artists 
arc actually 39). The show sorely misses 
the presences of many young artists such 
as Patricia Johanson and Doug Ohlson 
whose works are not yet in the museum 
collection and who were thus not eligible 
for Mr. Gruen's attempt to read the future. 

Phyllis Tuchman 
Passaic- New Jersey 
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nan Palace. B'we* ai 47 (PI 7-2626) 
Golden Rainbow— Mimical vxth Slave Lewrence 
and Evdif Gcrme Crwci hk»d mem. Oal ■-. : tr | 

■ r StuDOn 225 W 44 |Ci 9-5990). 

Half— American tribal <ove-rack musical, delightful. 

'-- " . fratti. . "i - ■ nan. 

i :- )t ■ young. e«0 most Of »». dt'iint BilMP*. 
261 W. 47 (Ju2'E340). 

Hollo, Dolly I— In rtt fifth v««, ir * muslcil g*a ■ 
~ " ■ ■ oooit ''0<" <n O'oaan Black PSMrM wat— 
Pia'l ? -. a"0 C*0 c- ucelllng and " r 

GOWC - " ' _ - : - on a Dlw C>- 

maniion. Si J»m»t. 146 W 44 (6B5-5B56I 
Lovort— Tha 3uBd« Gato Tnaat-a'i slay in 2 oat* 
by Brian Frial. iu™ng An Canay wtm Baulaf. Gat- 
nek. Fionnula fanaoan. fmon Mofiway. G?i 
O'MiHav »"d A-n» Ma-anan. Vivian Bn^to"! (mni 
B/14) UncMaConHi (En2-76H|. From 1/1 7-11 /2. 
(I Mualc Boo. 23S W 46 (Cl 6.4636) 
Mama— Janii Palga H Amarica'i rtvo"ia dan auntia: 
nti cobo'u ait Aworty :■■ it >■ r - - j- -■ Ed 
Htflthy. RanoV Pntllip* and David Manning W>ntaf 
Garcai. B'way and SCtn (24S-4B'8) 
Man of U Manoha— Over-rated musical, now an 
iniMuilon. witn Hat Hottfook a> Wa cunani Don 
Matin Beck. 302 vV 45 (Cl fl-6363t. 
Ponitfl'tUa— ElHa RabO In tb* W'a rota ol Uicnal 
da Gn*daroo»a ui~a (iN« 9lM\. APA.pnotm. 
(■apanon/), Lvcaum. 14B W 45 (Ju 2-3897) 
Plaaa Bulla— a nm cl Um liming Gro<ga C Scott 
(unm 9/9. .*1on E 0. Ma T ltaK iBkM M Ol»»> 
and Miwaer SlaOalon dotng (me. ju»t line. Plymoutn. 
236 VV45 (C< 6-9166). 




Carey anil Zohra Lumpen, af'Loi'ers and Other Strange™," opening on Septe/nber IS, 



RoaanoranR and Gulldanttern A™ Oaad— Dnan 
Mgcey •« Jo*»n Wood »ta> in Tom Siooeardl laa- 
cinaliro and Ingenious loctntle to Eugene 
0'r.elll. 130 W 49 (Cl 6>B170) 
Tha Happy Tima— Roean Goutl and D*»d Wavna 
add a great deal to Wis piodC>ng mustii aasut ~you 
can't go homa agan" tBb] in ilainoacki ano *laih- 
•otlni B-ow-ay ThMin at 53^ IC 7-79S2). 
Tha frtoa— Anhur Miller's Inteat v.itn Pit Hlrvgle 
Kata Rem. Aniui Kennedy arid Oavia Bums, all m 
good ai you can gal Moiotco (Cl 6 6230) 
Tha Prima of Mlaa Jean Brodla-m Mur« Spark* 
■ i. ■■ ol * r<iba> r- . i -■ adoiad and imiutad 

Oy her (ascnatad pup's. 2o* CalEwe" oons 
line charm. Malar Havas. HOW 46 (Ci ■•6380). 
Waal Slda Blorv— Bai'Hain, SondhUm and Rob- 
Dins' .-!-.:: y.nh BarCara Una. AJan Castrai 
in a call Ol Bright nnv young oetrormen. (Thrv 9/7) 
h Y. Suta Thaabe Bdway ai 64th (Tr 7-4727) 
You Know I Can'i Hoar You Whan tha Water! 
Running— Boca n Ar>d*rion'» gaggle ol skiu baaed 
on tie wood's oldest Halle Sai. Larry Blydarv Irene 
Dallav. William ReBltelO. Joa Silver and Linda Selrrcn 
do we luiamg. eroadnwtl. 235 W 44 (Ci 6-6699). 



OFF AND OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



OPEMSGS AND PREVIEWS 



FHIDAY. SEPTEMBER 6 



Tha Drunkard-An 16B0 muHial melOO-»rt\a. 

OLdier-M oartiCiDSttOr 13!" St Th0»|re. lit" t 

5th ana Bin (WA B.4336) 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 



An Ordinary Man— MichW Seta/aon. Kaiblaan 
Murray. Bill Moor, flaarrua Ba *ice ana lacav 
Ackarmin Mel Arrrgrria drama eMul Iht allfrrjth 
a' noil tensions Cherry Line 39 Com-nerc* 
(989-2022) 

CURRENT 

A Moon tor the Misbegotten— Ei-gate 0'S*iii s 
last ccmo'ete drama Hith Salome Jens. Vrlcneil 



Rvan and WD B>ydrjn. Slory tol«v>s the tortured 
older brother ol "Long Day's Journey " on an acung 
tout o' New England *ha*e he has an encouniai witb 
a latm girl. Cirde in tha Sauare. 15B 

V (473-6)78) 

Curlay MeOlmpse— Bayn Johnscn inirapitts Shir- 
lay Tamo'a to the bat in a swip* al HoifAcod moooel 
mowaa ol oacasilon rlays; vnih Butlarlly McOuaan 
a welcome addit>on m tha can. Bert Wnealr. 350 W 
43 (524-2333) 

Dear No*ddy-J»ne Maria Robb-ni is merve/Qu* at 
Fanny Bjney m a lively one-dsractei play about tha 
18th century EngUsh novelist Acinrs Plavo-ji*. 100 
7lhA»e50 IDl 5-1038) 

Dramarana Haoortory— FiianrJi.'' with "Emaicu- 
lapnoma 'and Iha Beauty ol a Thousand Stars "151 
W 65 5t (T52-B420) Panormarvcat Fn Sat Sun. 
Peru— A play by Roehelle Owens about a man who 

Actors Plovhaute. '00 5a»«nth Ava So 

Jacquat Bral la Altva and Wall and Living In 

Paris-Real cabnel thaitra. Btale songi am incrad- 
ibV amotionii and iha c-iai unOarsiandi what 
ha'e wiling about— and t"gt mo mull: wiih hear) 
and soul. VMtage Gate. 160 fl««tts- St (962-5020). 
Scuba Duba-Hiianous piece by Biuee Jay Fried- 
man wuh davaiiaiing dans at a' we hold dear Some- 
limes too much rMwTheeltr. 154 E 54 (Pi 3-0440). 
Tha American Pig -anti- imperialist vaudeville, 
Public Tnaaiir. 415 lafavatie Si (613-8990}. 
Thurs. Fn Sal. 8 30 

Tha Bslievara— The Black e>seiience in Song, 
written and performed by Vole** Inc. Benjamin 
Carter. Dorothy Dmroe. Jesse Davore. Barry Hemp- 
hill. Jo Jackson. Sylvia Jackson. Mtgr-'icent voces 
Mamp.aua. md Bonay |Pe 8-3066). 
The Boya In iha Band-Ve-t CrOwW* 111* Q* ■ 
birthday paty attended by eight homoteauali end 
onehaterDtaauai Tieai-eFour 424WE6(246 B546). 
The Co ncapt— Panaris!. "arrov.irol« realistic Slory 
Ol On.g »!l«-Ci»' siruffgle loi cu>a inrough gaming 
awa>«rea* of self »np ol the meaning ol reletonihio 
to olhers The perlormers : ■: ail ei adOICIS Irving at 
OavDp Village, who mear-ngfu;), confute acting 
•vnh ; ... ■■ j Sheridan So 9B 7|h Ave S (Cn 2-3432) 
Tha Oavtl Hie Due-Saw.eil revue which takes e 



NEW YORK 1 

aafl 




ROYAL BOX 

americana 

OF NEW YORK 
NigMii •■ lilO ■ 11:11 (oioepi lundap) 
LEE EVANS & HIS ORCHESTRA 

PI, I I -n rmillC al Atlute A ,,. 
K.i.riaUoni: Pettr/ 811-1000 



* ADDED ATTRACTION 



TlIYimiE 



StPimBIB 34TH - PATH P*Gf ft JERHT SKUNE 





The Faces of Virginia 

Follow the colorful crest or 
mountain ranges via Skyline 
Drive In Shenandoah National 
Park and Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Enjoy autumn's vistas, fine 
food, comfortable accommoda- 
tions. Sand tor tree 
100-page picture guide |jL j^al 
and Illustrated high* KEjj 
way map, Visit, tele- SaSH 
phone or write. ^mmu 

VmaiNIA STATE TRAVEL SERVICE 

11 I in ■,. - Vorl. NV 100» 

Pnon* JAWCnO 




•d"—OoraihyLoadon., GeorgeGriiiardji 9/19 opening* 



new laok ai oitiD ii- «3 cirurcn * eju »ncni <no ticoci 
in cj( WCteiv- M, Set Sun. DM. Domlion 12 
Sloane VMCA. 34th « 9ih (OX 5-51331 
Tin Fantaatlc**— wnimilcel n\ui>ei< wim • r.ne 
note. 'jmcJ on the RoMf j play, row in it» ninth 
year and no ana In light Sullivan Sumi Raynouia. 
11 Blaeckar (Or 4-3836). 

Th» Fourtn Wall— N Y a 0"V ad lib in««*a com- 
pany— HtW-JllW Paplaal. Kan! O'OiahjuL Jemea 
Mailt. Jeremy Steveni and Marcia Wallace — gen 
Cue* from Ui« audience. Trust-* EeiL 2" E 80 

(Ta B-0177). 

Tho Happy Hypocrite— A laity HI* tor nred man 
bated on the itory by S'i Mo Baarbohm with John 
Amor. Roiemana Hay*'. Joan Krouhall. Mua-e by 
Jamei fl'osi. Boo* and Unci oy Edward Eager. 
Bouwen* lane. 3rd A«e end 2nd Si (0' 4-60(0) 
Th* Important:* of Bomg Ea'ftaat— ReundeMui 
Repertory Company preterm Oicar Wide'i vegant 
comedy Rc^MaOsut. 307 W 26 (Wa 4.7161). 
Tha Indian Wanu ih« Bronx— iireV Htcovm" iwo 
fnghiening itonei offer a powerful display ol nil 
Bene Miami Aiw». 434 Lafayette Si (673-6190). 
Tom Pain*— interesting and peiceoiwa diama by 
Paul Foitoi starring Rob Thirkieid. Stage 73. 3Z< E 
73 iBu 8-2S00). 

Walli Down Mah Bltoot-Foliinaa gam ol a mu- 
■ical revue locuaing on eome ol ifia ductal dilemma* 
o' mean minority youth, wiin a talented young can 
(ram Harlem. Fnyan Theatre. 116 MacDougal Si 
You'r* a Good Man. Chaifla Brown— Mutcaf 
•nienainment based on ma eanoon "Peanuti" 
Inajtt- 80 Si Marti (264.7400). 
Vout Own Thing— Bright and amusing roc* version 
ol 7«a«W N&tt wiin mus* Dy Hal Hester ana 
Olnny Aschner. O'pbtum. 170 2n0 {Vu 2 6410) 



Movies 



FHtfl HUN 



A Old with Thraa Cem*la— Cceth Mm about a 

young giri. a young Boy. ma thug ihey have Before h* 

goat Into in* army, and her lutieQueni ongnancv 

Bironai. t9(ti & 3rd (366.1664). 

Balla da Jour-Lui* Bunueri dim wim Caihanna 

Danauva ai a young marnad woman wilh aiooc 

•a*aniuiaa. pamaoi unagmad. poaiibly laal. LllUa 

Carnegie. 67lh and 7lh (Ci 6-61231 

Foe Lov* ol Iwy— SiOnty Potior. Abbey Lmcctn 

An eomirar o) waaim. woman and tiooical Inn talli 



>& a meianeholy and (Bitten domeiiic. Flna Aru 
6Btt> rrcr Lea. (PI 6-6010). Dnarj 
64 6, 66 (769.6800) 
Hang *am High— Dim Eiiiwoaal fi-H Hob/wood 
waMam (ino otnan ware iin.m-mioa) and an eioe- 
oaily b-oody noold ona. it i* V.aorla. Bo«ay 6 46in 
(Jufl^JMO) 

Huge and Kleeoo— awefl'm comedy about a nod 



nd wife ai 



who 

Blekman. BEIh ai jVd 



nm with I 
(Re 7-2622). 

Hunger— Pe- Oice'iicn Gunn«l bnooiom. Oiwa'd 
Halmuin Eanhy. magmiicemlv acied Snnoinav-m 
Droduction bated on in* Knul Hamhin nov«C Tram- 
Lui Eon 3rd at tBtn (»i 9-2262) 
Kojlro— Kituruoiuke Dlayi a ueaiam who yearn to 
be 1O0 Samurai in Jio»n Sitn Si Piaynouie. bet. 
6th A 7ih (Ju 6-46S0) 
Mutdar Ciach Style— Aaoul an inngmticanl dark 
(Rudolf M'uiimkyi ana in* oivoci've io-«oi»i( na 
man>m WtM manga ("cumiuntet Cinema L 3n1 
ai 60tn (Pi 3-6022) 

Obaaiilon-Swednh dim made in Lapo r 
country Breatniakms acenary and two luaan 
love 34th si : r - : - 2nd (Mu 3-0266) 
Parle In tha Month of Auguat— Cha-lei Amavour, 
Sueen Hampirwe Vacation ttroe. n-iband nayi home 
wnile wile goal 10 t"e counfy Ren>*moar "Tne 
Saven.Vaar Itch"? Pari*. 68 W of 6ih (M u 6-2011). 
Rachel. Rechal— Pav Newman onecla: Joanna 
Woodward itar» ai a irunraied loinnar. wth i 
Leibian fnend lEMalle Paiion) ana a aamanotng 
msinor. ond love found and loit in e iwmmei vac 
Dsn. Plaia. 68lh E ol Mad. (£t 6-3320) and Tran 
LM W Bdway ai 49th (Co 8-1366) 
Hobby— Two MU* boy* play me Dromerhood ihame. 
wiin a Rooinaon Cruaoa ilanL A cha>ming untpla 
Ifnng and ona 0» the <a* lumi eh*iran ihouk) i 
Cmemj Studm. 66th 6 Bdway (TH 4-8445). 
Roaemary* Baby— Via ranow. Faiinful mteipta- 
UtiOn 0' the book and c jho tornfiing rigM up to If 
tvdeous lail moment Us too long and Oalmilaiy n 
lor pregnant women Criterion. Bdwey ai 4fith t Ju 2- 
1796) end Tower Eaii. 72nd and 3rd (Tr 9-1313). 
Target*— Bo' it KertoH. T-n O'Ketly. A day and n^hl 
in in* Ilia of an aging more nar. lamed <o> Mi norror- 
moniw poiiiaytia. ii inanarod by volence and fag- 
edy New EmbeilV- 46lh A Bdvay (PI 7-2406). 
Th* Big Oundown— Lee Van Cleet. Thcma» Mm»n 
and Waller Barnes in a naity voient tale about a 
Te«*e mennunter. Aaior. Bdwey ai 45m (S86-2240) 



MEW VORK 



Tha Graduate— Ouit" HoUmen rtfucttntfy lecae 
Ma. ii laojred by Anna Bancroft and fun off with her 
cUugMir. Katharine Hon <vh*reuaan in* ccnady 
lilpi a bit Coronet 3<d »nd 69W (EL 6-1663) end 
Lincoln An. 225 W. 67m (Ju 3-1333). 
The Heart la ■ Lonely Hunter— Alan Aikirt. Chuck 
MeCann Sandra Lock*. Carton McCuiWn' heart- 
breaking iwy of a mult in a imaM southern town 
[emit to Ma in a nWacutQu* anil moving 'athlon 
Munav Mill, lid at 34th (My 6-7663) and Panihoua* 
60Aav 61 *7th (767-5460). 

Tha Killing Gama— Jaan-Pietre Canal. Clauifcne 
Auger. Theia's tius ci'loomil wilnoui inioliaitoft who 
: an old ft-end Wih oaranoie and sell an IMa '- ■ 
■ freah comic imp. Cinema Rendeivout. 110 W 67 
(Jo 6-44401 

Tha lagand of Lylah Clara— How can • olcrur* bt 
■I did *hen you laugh heaitily throughout and (c< 
iwo day* followinn.7 Kim Nova* it tneaweai Umol* 
bit with ioui eotienad bv a decaated aaa symOol 
Email Boignme'i lino— clip, cackling, luf ol beeni 
Sim. Bov».y a) 46th (Ju 2-5070); O-phaum. 86th 
a1 3id (ATfl-4607). 

Tha Seventh Continent— Vugoaun-CMch 'anutv- 
Datable about a number of small children who 64- 
tavat and live on an anchantad Hard. Carnegie Hail 
Clname. 7t*i ana 57m (PI 7-1131). 
Thareae and l*a boll a— Vary bo'tng tnban ituft 
with Eciy Pat-ion and Anna Gaal Treni-Lua. 
a6ll> & MaOnon (Bu 8-3161) ana Rlalio, 42rO & 
B'wey (Lo 6-0766) 

HOI. A Eeace Odyeeav--*", on- dollar acianca 
fiction film — (finning, beautiful. puBltng. imagine- 
tiva. long CaoHol Bmad-ay and Sill (Ju 2-6060). 
Unfaithful Night— Ch.iui an* VmaMOti. Andie 
Oumanaty. Huebend and wife go on loccnd honey- 
moon and at hotal, iha laipani i*ara in ugly heed. 
Faiiival. 5B(li II Bin (u 1-2313). 
War and Peace— Rutnan 6ft -hour Fanieitic maoo- 
-. :: ii i - 1 : ■_ : 2-B'f veralon of Totitoy'i work, with 
Vyetnaile* Tirionov. LuOmilUj Savalyeva and Bom 
Zahova (among nuMon*). Vow can tee Ban 1 and » 
on iarr« Day. i< you have naming, o* on dlt'etem 
dayi DaMida, 47tn and 7th (Co 6-8430). 
Whara Wete Vou Whan tha Ughta Want Out- 
ln iha Oiik. along wilh Dorn Day. Rohan Mom* and 
avaryona *ia who want along with Iha Idea thai u»- 
lng tn* Giaat Blackout as a tucker for this diaary tint* 
nontente might aemenow light tigfiu Rado City 
Muttc Hall. 6th at 50th (PI 7-3100). 
IHa— Joanna Srumkua. Kaiini Paiinou V**y Maw- 
trful litUa Franeh film about a gvi roaming the It'eetl 
of PiMi mourning in* imminent puung ol bar baloved 
aunt Poignan ftathbacka h*p te" in* ucy Sutton, 
57tn at 3rd (Pi 9-14111. 



CURRENT 



■anjamln— y.n;c«n. Sd**y & SUih (Ac 2-1200). 
Uat Sei~ Graenwcn. Greenwich all 2th (929-3360) . 
Mtilla-(Fiom 9/11-17) 23rd St. Theater IAI 
6-7060). Colit««m(W»7-T200) BBihSt !A(9-8900). 
Baacon. Bdwjy & 74th (Tr 4-1717). 
Tha Lagand of Lylah Clara— (Trmj 9/17) Sheridan. 
7thf,12tntWa9-2160) a3idSia!Bdwoy(TiT.S1»). 




£ G. Manhall rtplaces George C. Scoil t 
"Plata Suite," on Monday, September i 



iA Baron Philippe de 
Rothschild wine 
for $2.97? 




3! 




*Aiais oui... 

Mouton- Cadet torn 

(You can also enjoy this fine vintage Bordeaux 
at your favorite restaurant for a reasonable price.) 



mi 3HlnM..»->'0f'. 




623 COURSES START 
SEPTEMBER 33 
FOR A CATALOG 
PHONE MU 7-9000 



STUDY AT 
TMSNEiV 



There's always 
something exciting 
at the new 

Madison SquareGarden. 
And just a 
stone's throw away 
is exciting food at 

Kttn** 

English Chop House. 

r;W.3c,N.V.— WIT.JrJp 
Open SundJ>i.4.MP.M. 



RESTAURANTS, (V.¥.C. f 
Spacialinnq In CAHTOSE3C PEXrNC. 
SHANGHAI i CHUNG *CUiG Ceokiruj 
For thoaa who went VARIETY & tha 
ULTIMATE In Chin 



p imtimiu. m ufcai n. • li won 

• eaukMiT, n> w. *t si. • iu Mia 

■ UIT. » f. 66 SI. • PL J-4930. 



[ 
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The Odd Couple— (Wry 9/tOJ 23(0 Si Theater. 
(At 6-7OS01. Cailw-jm (We J-7J00*. 66m Sr. 
Theeue (Ai 5-69D3). Beacon. Bdway 6 ?*m 
(If 4-171 T). 

The Produeera-An Bin 5! 6 Of Sin (GR 3-701*1 
Thn Two of Uo-C-neme II S-d Ave ai 60th (R 3- 
0774). 



REVIVALS 



Bloacfcai Si. Cinema. 1« Bleecker lOr 4-3710/ 
Thru 9/10. it : Start. A ■'. :■ • at me Open 
9/1 1 -1 7. At KV# Cien GO Wtti 
Clgln; Blh ft )9m (675-08351 9/6-12. Or. Stnogt- 

fe«e 

Kipa Bay. & 31 si |Le 2-66SB1 FraottnsttiA. 
Dracu/a 

Mueeum of Modern An. 11 W 13(0 (2*1.32001 
lit. Ores ot * Bengal Ler-cv *p. St<o# Wtote tfid 
me s**e* Otmtn fl/fl. Top h»i 9/9. 9/10. 
7V>» OeW II # Wo<W 9/1 2. rVocn.no Sacetf 
flaw Yorker, Bd««y and B8lh (TR fl-BIBS). Thru 
9/11. Gouer According ta St. Marine*: BcjCu 
Saved ham Drowning 9/13-18. 'aiher. »f"o*d 
Man 

Rivoii. BVMV M «ih (O 7-1633). fiwa MM 
Wf.U-Vi.iei LtiBh. CH>« Gaff. Olivia deHeviltend 
and Leslie Howard fght the Ck.1 Waf and each other 
all ovei aj*n. Good *i ii avai ivu- evs-i btmi 
Thalia. OSih & Bdwar (Ac 2-3370) 9/6. The 
OeM'i The 6/7. Sned'ih 

Wedawio Af>sV>t r«# MMM Woman. 9/B. wor/d of 
Wenry Orient I'm All Right Jack. 9/9. ffhj It One 
Survr.tr ct Haotwof 4/10 7te OtaOtt Affe-'r. 
furtfil in Berlm 9/11. To Bed c Nor 10 Bed. 
SeOuctO tod Abandoned. 9/12. The Starr of Louis 
Pasteur. Ufa of tmle Zola 



Music 



Concerts 



FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER S 



Ut<n- American Faetlval. Philharmonic HalL 130. 
New England Faetlval Chamber Playara. Icwn 
Hall. 830 Conowcior and cal"o iolo>ti Paul Ouviky. 
otrwr lotoula George Walker, p-a-iiil: Geo'Be Zukfr. 
man. Eastoor.it A Wert Wllloughby. HumI. 
Rufflno Opere. P'ovincaionn Playhouse. 815. 
"Ce-andPeo " 



SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 7 



Latin- American Featlvel, Ph*nimonic Hall. 8 30. 
Rutflno Opera, Piavireetewn Pieyho-jte. 815 
TotCe-" 



SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER ■ 



leiin-Ameticen Faatlvaf, Philharmonic Hall. 9. 
Crebiree Artine Festival. Town Han 1:30. 
Lanoa Heyward and Bill Loe. Town Hall 8 30. 
Foia-ieif concert v»ih the Millard Williams Brass 
Choir. 

flufllno Opare. Provlnceiown Rayho'.iie. B IS 
"Great Moments (torn Opere _ 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 



Poppy Nogood'i Phantom Bend. Electric CMcu*. 
B 30 Mane by Terry Riley 

Rulflno Opera. Piovlneaiown Ptaynouaa. S 1 5. 
■CavendPeo ' 



TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 10 



Revl Shankar'e Feeilval from India. phUlaMMalf] 
H»H. 8 30 Envembie ol li-Olan evutxtft c<maucr»d 
By Mr .'• • •• in Ihe full o' »■• MMfa) D>ogramt 
lo be ifiit neek. 1oi>iQnil program indutlei 

VeOIC !•.■■■> Duen tor Rila and SM*r and for 
Sennai and Shertr* and new noru by Mr. Shenhar. 



WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 11 



Ravi Snenker'e Feeilval from India, Pniihatmonic 
Mall. 8.30. Program mctudel Sorgio' Love. Rom ice 



and Devotion; a Sarod toto played By AahHh Khan 
and ina World Premiere of a comowinon by Ravi 
Shankar baead on Riga Vachupeii 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchaatra. Omegla Halt 
8 30 Conductor Lutai Foi». loloOt Paul Zukofiky, 
violiriiii Program ol frit perlormancee: Yun- ~Reak"; 
'. ■: "CalclLrm Ught Nlgrn', Fait Baroque ..hi 
none: BeOSitt Cone>pcio**icei lor Sbingi end Tape; 
Penderecaj: Caprlccio <or Violin ana 



THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 11 



Ravi Shankar'e Faetlvel from India, Pminarmonic 
Han. 6:10. Program .,.!■■> du«U lor and 
Snar and Uioi for Snehnai* and a repeal from lait 
nigtii ol Snantar'i rc-mpotnion Dated on Rage 
Vaditpeit 



Dance 



REBEKAH HARK NESS DANCE FESTIVAL 
DELACORTE THEATRE. CENTRAL PARK 

(all periormancei free: 
ai B. emigran t maiineet ai <) 



Friday evening: Harkneii YOkiiri BalWl; Norman 
Walker. Anna Mane and Davia Hotmei; Rayei/ScJar 
Baltai Eaoanoi o> Madrid 

Saturday matinee: Harkneis Yeuin BaRal: Lotla 
GoUar Company. 

Saturday avanlng: Roa RoBgeri Da ice Company. 
Herknen Youtli BalleL Patnoa heary ana Rrroert 
Scavex; Hart Mttaft Ricnard Koch ana Company; 
loiie Got*er Company. 

Sunday mailnaei Harineu Youth Ballet; Lone 
GoiUr Company. 

Sunday evening: Harkneia Youtn Ballet' Norman 
Walker; Lucatii Aidcui and Ben Sievemen; lone 
Ooalar Company. 

Monday evening: Haiknen Yo-in BaKei: Rod 
Rodger* Dance Company. Lucette Aidoui end 
Ben Stevenaon: Korman Walker 



Sports 



Irieh Football and Hurling; Gaelic Park. HOW Si. 
S way (Ki fl-BlCS). Etery Sunday at 7. 
HamaW Racing! At Yonia.s N Y. (Yo 8-*200t 
Racea every ntgM eiceoi Sunday Poit t'me 6 o m 
Tannla: Wail Sd> Tonni. Club. Fcelt H>l«. N V. 
(BO B.2300). Tnru 9/B. Tne Nationaia— US LT A 
Singlaa Ctiampiomnip! 




Entire call of "The Fourth Wall" Improvisa- 
tory thtairt enitttble ai Theatre East. 
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After Dark 



The African Room-16* W 44ih. Jungle- Calypso 
revues nightly (Jo 6*7476). 

All Babe- 368 Bin Ave. Entenamment and Initiuc- 
lions by m« l»'v denosrs (If 6-9878). 
The Apartment - 2nd Avt and E>6Hl Chetlei Dp- 
ForttL piano, songs end tno Menen McPantand uio 
(PI 3-7B23). 

TM Apollo— 753 W 125 IRi 9-10001 

Archer'* Pub— USB 3rd. bet. B7 & OB Irish sorting 

On Thurs. rughtt. poet SayaO Houtsein end guitatm 

Vk Mnm proles! uie EsUblifimsni 

Arthur— 164 E M. Diicotrieaue efegoni (Mu 

8 -4410). 

Aatl— 13 E 12lh Opera a la wile— everybody itoQ*' 
(Cb 2-9868). 

Auk Puces — '0 f 55th Elegant DltcoirwQu* mth 
line fancy music (Mu 8-2608). 
Ba'nay Google**— 225 6 BBtn The Charades, a 
rock-combo (Sa 7-9503). 

Blll'a Gay Np.nr: ■ E 54Ut. Nostalgia nghti 
(El 6-0743). 

•rnar End-147 Bleeder Si Foil and v«r*iy am 
(G- 6-78041 

Cate Au Oo Qo—177 BH-scai Si (777-4530) 
Cafe Carlyte— 76lh and Madison (RH 4-1600) 
Willi Bobby Shod ui one of tno pretwst rooms 
you ever ci ■— (at II n maitus *tien you com* io 
hear Bobby Short). 

Cat* Sehbra-263 W 77nd Revues «th an Israeli 
flavor [Tr 3-1276). 

Channel One— 62 E 4ih. Kernetfi Shapiro ) cloted- 
<■.■'.. in uiincal (sometimes) aba (674-1010). 
ChimonellB— 880 7k) Ave Hit* Oimrint tongs 
cononentale (R 2-7370) 

Ch«rd«a-307 1 79t". Budapest mil »me papnko 
and tpihit (Hh 4-93B7|. 

Charlie Bates—First Ave bet 77th & 76th (636- 

3200). Thru 9/8. The Spin level 

ChaeMh-Highih tl 67nd Where the action It, ai 

In nice new home. {681-7970). 

Copaeabana— 10 E 60th Ch*»s. chicks, more civets 

(Pi 8-1060). 

Club 82-82 E 4m lavish costumed revue wtdi 
tcadi of lom*!e •mpe-sonatO't (477-0810) 
Country Couiln— 75ih and 3rd Guit*iitl-singe< 
Len Now (B7B U14). 

Darvlah— 73 W B. Fail Persian nlQhiclub in uio 
New Wotld. Authentic oiietMal m u s.c and belly 
dancers natch (533-4640). 

Dtplomet-IOB W *3 the Group Image, onviton. 

mental rock -light dance Every Wed. 9pm (473-7979). 

DlrocioUe— 160 E 48. Dtop in bom 10 p.m. until 

dawn. Dreamy and divine (758-9670) 

DM7 Cabaret- Broadway el 111th Sot>al aai'e 

by two Columbia Uiwerwy e-olassors (749 07001. 

Downetalra el the Upaialra-37 W 66. "Intent 

Replay.- a summer revue (Ju 7- 1 244) 

Electric Clrcue— 73 Si Marts Projectors, perloim- 

en and computers mix nightly ' n e >oc>et ship 

CI Morocco -307 E 54th Where MOras can be 

crossed with gresshooptrs (PI 2-IB60) 

Empire. Room-Par. at 49ih (El 6-3000) 

Fillmore Eaat. 7nd ana Sinn Bill Greham'i brought 

his West Coat! hard rock sound east 

OaallgM- 1 74 E 56th Sot Yeged and his jew guar. 

tel in then 3rd y**i and 'or • change ol pace in* 

lorn Furtado Too (PI 2-2600) 

Oanerallon-54 W 8 (633-B5O0). 

□oldie'*— 7*4 E 63rd Lynn Mulhna. at piano: 

Others |Bln ui (PI 9-7245). 

Grenadier— 663 First Ave Lynn Richaidl days Ihe 
p.-no (763-7960). 

Ha'low'a— 247 E7Bih Noslatgic trappings and mod 
yappings (Tr 1-7780). 

Hawaii Kal— 1038 Broadway. 'Hawaiian Hula-Day." 
a new tropical revue, wilb the Ferrjri Brother! end 
nary a cover nor minimum (PI 7-0900). 
Hemingway's— 1576 I had For tne "After* Co wo 
go— what do we do now" crowd Hat a pikelw- 
which 09O dollar bills (427-6108). 
HBh/a— 65 W 5_A smart cew Win up clever In* 
proviutioni on s'ugoeslions. Billy Abeinsfiy s->Q! 
every Tuesday (473-4411). 

JWy'a— 756 W 57nd. "In- spot loi Mp people Joe 
Peirona and Oobby Cole Tnoe (6B1-66A4). 



La Maisonette: Si rsfgU^hentcin, 6th 8> 55th 
The graat Paucrmu has amvad' Omoa music by 
George Cort. Alternating orchestra— OsssMsg and 
his Latin band. With comedian Rodney Oangerlield 
•Vfl-26 (Pi 3-4600). 

Latin Qua>ter-?00 W 4Bth. Gels, girli. gnu «ng 
comedienne Rusty Warren opens 9/11 (Ci 8 1 735). 
L'tnterdit-Hotel Gotham. Osik and ectxre end 
mnmate (& 7-2200). 

Living Room-91 5 2nd Ave A l*uOh-m (El 5-2267). 

Manhattan Bar— fltlr and 46th. Singer poms' 

Par Holley « adt>tion (Ju 2-0300) 

Mermaid Roam-56fi and 7ih. The Pepoi Mooale 

Trio ttsha* up bouncy cha das and thumoes 

(CI-7-1850). 

Metro pole— 775 7lh. RocL-COmbOl and girli danc- 
ing on ihe bar nftile the slobs outside slcbbrr inroujh 
the doorway (Ci 6-OOB9) 

Micheal Menn*e-I101 Second Ave Singer pianist 
Danny Ru'lin emenami (76B-7411). 
Number One Fifth— I F.hh (o> course). Intimate 
Shura Oevertna a a fine piarvat ana itie vttiting 
comics develop new material (777-7000). 
Paparattl — 964 Second, singer sir oiling guriaiiit 
5«ndro GUraMI saunters about (759-7676). 
Persian Room-P>ara Hotel. Lamie Kaun at 4-16 
and 17 15 (PI 9-3000) 

Playboy Club-6 E 5Sih Revue acts bunmet in 
live rooms: Joey Faya >n Tito Pentnouia. Allan Drake 
and VI Velssco in the Playroom (Pt Z-3100). 
Port Said— 75J W 79th W 0 ie Ol Ihe belly oancen- 
OTienia) Turkqh. and Arabian slv*es (Ch 4-9377) 
Purple Onlon-'35 W 3 live wM-ID wal fun 
(473-5300). 

Rainbow Orill-30 Rockalsller Piaja Muuc soli 
aghls hang up ove* Ihe city (PI 7-B97Q) 
Rod Onion— 1688 2nd. Swtngtn' ban ( o parlor 
(flh 4-9687). 

Rhiarbaat— Empire Slate Otog Big bands (PI 
9-2444) 

AoMland-67nd oil B'na.. Two bands lor tireless 
dancers (Ci 7-0200). 

Roma dl Notte— 157S 2nd Italian tecoiding star 
Sal Ritnone tings nightly, accompanies by Ihe Tno 
irasieverlno strolling troubadout (Re 4-3443) 
Hough Rider Room— Madison at 45th Singer- 
pianist Jack Betrner eniertains (686-9200). 
Royal Boa— Hotel Americana. Dming. Supper Oanc- 
ing Thru 8/21. Kaye Stevens and Trmmie Rogers 
Eammy'e Bowery Folliaa— 267 Bowery. Contin- 
uous Gay Ninety revue (Or 4-667S) 
She phea id's- 440 Pai» Beautilul timospheie if 
you lite Egypt Kai Winding Qusrtel plsys loi dancing 
(Ha 1-0900) 

Slugs'— 242 E 3td J a" cabarei Tutu 9/1 3. Jeremy 
Snog and fail Saitines (677-9727). 
Space— BdA»y 6 *9in Name tatant on a* week- 
ends andSrock g<oupl daily Hew and big (785- 1 4») 
Tavern on the Green-Central Pi W at 67th. 
Two dance groups lor Itvj marellxmft (T> 3-3200) 
Tin Llnla- 1*0 W 51 Cluster 'round the piano end 
sing with Wally Jones (Ju 7-35361. 
The Roof-Sr Regis- Snnra ten. 6th and 66th Sole 
turwvor ol a" the hotel roohopt. Joseph Sudy and 
hit Sw-ng ng Slr.nga (P 3-4500). 
TIM Scene— 301 W 46ttv Suburrjno.n boile wrlh 
happervngi (Ju 7-5760) 

The Two Cullers -744 E 14. Cossack dancing 

Rutfen and gypsy tcAamging. bauiaikat stnimm^ig 

and sword dancing (AL4-3833) 

Top ol the Gate— Bleecker at Thompson. Tnru 9/8. 

Lei McCann Trio and pianm Joel Shulman 9/10 79. 

Mose Allison's Trie. (GO 6-6170). 

Trude Heller -418 6th. Hysteria (AI 4-8346). 

Ungano'a— 710 W 70th Dtseolhegue and chaos. 

unllnwted! (874-36671. 

Village Gate— Bleecket H Tnompson Thru 0/1B. 
Presidential analyst Met Sahl and Arthur Prysoct. 
thatgurel genUeman ol timing songs. (Gfi 6-6120). 
Village Vanguard— 7th A vo So nr 1 1th (At 5-403*1 
Wednesday's— 710 £ 8B. An outdoor atmosphere 
all undesgsound. with tree-lined meets, otgan grind- 
ers and gypiy violmisls 1535-6500) 
Whoeie—1591 2nd |TR 9-3777) Inte-osting Detrorl- 
dtcoraiod discotheQue with a muiiifa>ioui crowd. 





"WHERE 
WERE YOU 
when the lights 
went out?" 

Michael O'Neal 
was at 

The Ginger Man 

5iyrrsi64t»sT .rt<c s£«oss nOH LlWOlh CWIB 
■tUKHIlOrlS SC 4-7772 

»(ST»U»«fl1 1 8a». H0l*»i« C«'C. Suh©" BtfUnOt 
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Children 



f.om 3 10 M. Down. Stage Studio 311 W U (V u 9- 
3854) Every Km. & Sun 2 p.m. 
American Musaum of Natural History. CPW. 
it 7 9th (Ti 3-1300. ■» 311) intormauve WMbM. 
* Natural Sciervrc Center ■■■ „ . , hds the natural 
envtrcnmeni o< NYC through observation ol live 
smell ar-mals-lnh. Ircgs. f*d mice Educational 

ii Sat. ? pro. Mon-Sat. 10-$. Sun. 1-5. 
Animal Nursery. 1317 Surf Ave Bklyn (373-2324) 
Over WO baby animan to feed and eel See Baby 
chicks hatching .n plastic domed incubator. Open 
daily. weekend* 10 am.-9 pm 7tc Groups. 50c 
tt Park Zoo. Bioadwav and Clove. Excellent 
houto Staion Island 

■ Zoo. Bron. Park. IBOtn and Boston Rd 
(We 3-1500) Mammals. b«dt and reptiles W*ek- 

. 10-5. Sunday. 10-5:30. Tues-Thuis. 25c. 
Cattleman Restaurant, 5 E 45th (Mo 1-1200) 
roach rides 'ound the city every Sat end 
6-930 pm. leaving Ircm Ihe icslsurant. 
Central Park Children'e Zoo. FtMl Ave end 65th. 
(Re 4-1000). Children can pay wnn the enim*S 
dW V 10-5. Adro. 10c 

Children'* Farm. 111* end 56th Ave "i Queens 
Cows, chickens and pigs galore for crly kids. Free. 
Fire Mueeum. 104 Duarw S( (»" 4-1000). A 
bonanza loi tiie bu"t. Three Hoort of a a : ■ ■■■ i equip- 

i Weekdays. 9-4 pm. Sr. 9-1. 
Hall of Science of ihe City of New York. Flueh 
ing MeedOA*. Ccona Pei* Tues-Sat. 10-5 pm 
"Rendezvous in Space" 

Hew YOik 'or budding Von Bmuos 

Metropolitan Musaum. bill at B2nd (Tr 9-5600). 



B/30 Wet 
Mon-Frr. 1 



■• (* 



II). I 



. St0<« 
r. Museu 



(ages 5 i 



Moofy Doll Museum- 201 E 10 (677-6210). Pup- 
pet show wirh audience patticipanon Sun. 2 p.m. 
Mine— I $30 Bedford Ave at Lincoln PI. Bklyn 
New Headquarters ol ihe Brooklyn Children's Mu- 
seum, containing live animals, biological eannVt. 
B pleietaiium. leciMics lor an. muw dance, drama 
and crea'.rve wnt no classes (7)a-2WO) 
New York Aquarium. W Bth end Surf. Coney 
Wend. Broolryn. Wjlruies end penguin* end 'i*h. 
Peggy Bridge Marionettes. 310 E 69 St (Ac 
2-3831). Jack and me Bean Sle*.~ and Leroy the 
Magician Thru 9/8. dairy ai 2 pm Donat-in >l 

k Zoo. Flatemh A.e and Empire Blvd. 



Brooklyn. Seat 
nhyer 



o(b 



St. Mark'* In-tho-Bouwerlo. 2nd Ave. and 

(ru273fl0l lu/naoouti. an audience paruop 
Show lor Clvldren. Sun to* age* 3-6 al 2 p re 
age* 6-10 *l 3 30 a » Admission- a donatio". 



Miscellaneous 

Adventure or. a Shoestring (Co 5 2663) in- 
eapentwe. oilbeal evenis such as too" backstage of 
Mel. trips to Penn. Dutch lolk. visits with (lying 

:er experts, etc 
Afloat— Boat tups Irom W. 43 aiound Manhattan, 
daily. Ferry Service io aid from the Statue ol Uberty. 
Pnone lor ached (563-3200). 

Allied Chemical Tower. 47nd St at Tlmtg Squire 
Displays m Ihree lloors. gwen to lire on the moon, 
spaee-ege technology, modern chemistry and lashion 
world Films, animated models, personally tests, 
fashion shows. E.hibil lours Tuei.-Sat 1 1 em. to 
8 p.m. Admission Iree. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, I0C0 Washington Ave. 
Seasons! eihibn* M Ihe conservalor>es ard an 
eiquisiie Japanese garden Mon-Sat. 10-4. Sun. 
and Holt. 12-4 p.m. Admission 10c on Sat. Sun. 
Hols. To the Ryoanii Stone Garden, adnv 25c 
(weather permnung). 



Stete 

new 1ro 



„ii,ii-, 



Obeer 



tuilavig Open di.ry Irom 930 lo midnigni (last 
becet told af 11 30 pm}. Adufti SI 50. children. 
76c Group rates 360 Filth Aye. (Lo 6-3100). 
Euro lair— A itorew.de salute to the (urooean 
Common Market with emolmit on the culture, 
cralts and creativity of the n« nations Gimecrs 
(9/9-71). 

Ferry lido on tint o'<l bargain. Ihe SUten Island 
line, still only a nerd each 20-minute way. Boats 
depart Irom Hie Blip at South Ferry 
Flea Market. 26th Si 6 6th Ave. returns for Ihe 
fall season 9/8 Each Sunday the market brings 
together J&oul 100 antiquarians dealers, craftsman, 
collectors and artists Cell Be 3-6010 11 weather n 
uncertain 

320 E 43. Free 



guided loars (lor reservations 673 6000) through 
gl»ie-gran.ie.iteet.g»roens landmark Broatniakmg 
archiiectural. tacMefj and ! .„■„■-,. wonde's 
Fort Wadsworth Military Museum: Siaten Island. 
vVeepont. uniforms, medals, 'lad" and documents 
chronicling American military hntory Irom Ihe early 
1 500's io now. Sat. Sun. holidays 1 to 6 Free. 
Gallery of Gems and Minerals; 166 E 3d Si. All 
sorts of displayed gems snd minerals— precious and 
weal pricloue. tare and e.otic Mon-Fri. 9 30 6 Free. 
Greet) Church: Jamaica Avenue and Parsons Bhrd 
in Queen Open Sal. or Sun. alternoons. this rugged 
English Goih« Hewval Church rt located in an early 

- B-i- ..r-.ii ■■. .■■ I ,vti-f- . . . lim! i" 

names of familiar New York famrkes. 
Madiion Square Garden: Behind- ihe- icgnes tout 
of the lac nines ol the world's Urges! center for sports 
and e-iterteinment II 50 •akin. »1 Hedl«U , 7Sc 
children Special group rales (594-66001. 
Marriage Museum. 1991 Bdway at 67th. Objects 
relating |p courtslvC. Ir>v#. 



1:30 a 



o 11 e 



l Sun 



Mueeum of Famous People. 133 W 50lh 
(J j 0-2616). 109 vinyl plashcol figures, life-sue. It's 
no Mme Tustaud. but tft Inleresting. Group rates 
National Broadcasting Company RCA Building. 
Rrxketeltor Center. One-hour Guided Tour ol fladio 
end TV Sludiot Daily. 9-7. Arjuln »l.6S Children 
90c Gioup rates available (Ci 7-8300). 
National Design Center. 415 f 53 at 1st. New 



ir lor 



ylamoi 



■ Mc 



o 530. Sal 



Walking Tour; 9/8. Aslor Place— "Landmara ol a 
Elegant P.m."' Irom St M ark's- m- the- Bouwer-e t 
Grace Chu'ch via old St Pel'ick's Meets 2 30. I 
Si Mark's 10th Si ft 7nd Ave 



Art 



OPENING SOLOS 

Stanley Bo*er— <Fr*d. 40 E 68) 9/7-30 
Gary FoM-(At't. UI W 67) 9/12-28 
Chelm Goldberg— (Ammo 744 6th) 9/9 28 
James Hendricht— (Wr»<c *2 E 57) 9/10-28 
Gotthard Schuh— <IBM. 16 E 57) 9/910/12 
Emit Schumochor-deleo-e. 47 E 77) 9/10 tM 



CONTINUING SOLOS 



E.-L. Boudln-(Wa:' 
Ronal Caroni-!D-'l 
Jo* Gold— (Fine Art 
John G.eham--ir.1e 
Bruce Leurelli— (Si 
W. Van Grant -tint 



OPENING GROUP SHOWS 



Arm— (14? W 57|— Atp. Biuheck. Schwab. Mute- 
wood. Gunthc. 9/12 -23 

Borgenlcht— (1018 Mad)-' Prospectus" 9/7-27 
Spectrum— ($4 W 57)— "New Paurtingt" 9/10-21 



CONTINUING GROUP SHOWS 



Associated American A.tiete-{&05 Filth) Pho- 
tography in Piinimaking. id 9/1 3 
Banter— (?3 E 67)-Ge"e>v "Virtu: Grotw. HoU. 
Ram. Rots. Wilde oihers. to 10/5 
■er»y-HHI-(743 5th) 18lh and early 19ih Cen- 
tury Amor>can painters, thru 9/9 
List Art Posters- (Chelsea. 826 7th) thru 9/6 
Midtown-ltl F 57)-lhon. Efcshop. Palmer. Vtck- 
rey. oihers. to 10/22 

Theatre Graphics— (Museum of Performing A/Is a 
Lincoln Center)— Drawings, prints and posters by 
Prail students lo 10/19 
Wolly-(17 E 67)-The Contempouries and The 
Primitive*, to 9/4 
Wright. Hepburn,Webetoe— The Great Opera 
Houses Of me World." designs Oy Mess* Berman 
Beaton. Zelleft* Luaistli io 9/14 



Museums 



American Musaum of Natural Hletorv. C P W. a 

79th. TR 3-1300 31 1. Mon-.Sai 10 5. Sun-Holi 
1-5 (■tensive permanent e>luOitt make uponeol me 
world's great collectinns 
Brooklyn Museum. Eastern Piny. NE 8-5000 Sun 
1 - 5. Mon -Sat 1 0 ■ 6. Chess She*: Children'* An Eahibit. 
Th. Cloisters, ft t^on Park. N Y A branch of Ihe 
Miejegaimn Mut*Mm Ovoted to medieval an. re. 
corded religious and seculai mus>c of Ihe Middle Ages 
Closed Mon. free touts Wed. al 3 P.M. 
Cooper Union Mueeum, Cooper S-iufo. AL 4- 
6300. Mon-Fri 10-5 drawings arvl pa.nt.ngs t 
Freder^k Church: 22 W.nsWw Homer pa>ntings. 
Solomon R. Guggenheim, 1071 Fifth EN 9 61 10. 
Tue-Sal 10-6. Tueeve till 9. Sun. Hot 12-6 Rousseau. 
Redon and Fantasy an e.hOinon of almosi 1 30 works 
by eitists who nave dealt with me imaginary e«en- 
sions ol reality. The thow is being presented as pan ol 
the Museum's continuing series ol educat-onel sum 
mer eihtfuitons 'Matter Craftsmen ol Peru." a lu 
scale survey of pie- Columbian An ol Peru. Sept 70 ©i 
Jewish Museum. 1109 Filth Aven.- ni 9-3770 
Sun 11-6. Mon-Thur 12-6. Fn 11-3. closed Sal. 
Metropolitan Mueeum of An. Fifth Ave at B2nd 
St. Tfl 9-5SOO. Mon-Sal 10-5. Tue eve till 10 Sun- 
Hoi 1-5 Meuotims. Ihtu 11/3: 19th century French 
drawings, thru 11/3. 
Museum of the City of New York. Ftfth Ave al 
103rd St. Tue-Sat 10-6. Sun 1-6. LE 4-1872. 18th 
and 19m century lumiluie. thru 9/16. Gershwin. 
George the MeslB tri. the Words 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 29 W 63rd St 
CI 6-6840. Mon-Sal 11-6. Sun 1-6. American Crafts- 
men's Council 26lh Anniversary, al media e<hiDi|ion 
ihru Sept 8 

Museum of Modern Art. 1 1 W 53rd St. 245-3200. 
Mon. Sat 11-6. Thur eve hi 9. Sun 12-6 John D. 
Graham paintings anr) drawingi ihru Ort 13: Arcnt- 
lectute ol Museum Sepl 24 on 
Mueeum of the Performing Arts. Ill Amster- 
dam Ave. Opera Extubil. 

Museum of Primitive Art. 15 W. 64lh St. 
CI 6-9493 Tue-Sat 12 5. Sun 1-8. A'ucin andAlro- 
Amencan art* The Transatlantic Tradition Sept 1 1 - 
Nov 3. 

Whrtney Museum of American Art. 945 Madiion 
249-4100. dairy 11-6. Sun -hoi 12-6 Light: Ob|ecl 
and Image thru Sept 29: Arbsts under 40 thru 
Sept 16. John F. Kentett 5epi 10-Oci 20; Hyman 
B»om. drawings Sew 18-Ocl 20. Tues b« 10 
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ART IN NEW YORK 



TERROR AND TEDIUM 



BY JOHN GRUEN 



The art season is about to assail us. and 
a bit of terror strikes the heart. How to as- 
sess it all? How to freshly open one's eyes 
and mind, and take il all In again? I've 
been asking myself these questions, won- 
dering if this might not be a good mo- 
ment—before the flood gates open— to 
talk about art criticism and what I think 
it's all about. 

I( is the tyranny of the primed word that 
deludes people into thinking that they 
know what art is all about . The public goes 
to criticism as to a multiple choice test. It is 
more concerned about where it stands in 
relation to the printed opinion, than where 
it stands to the work of art being discussed. 
This is as common of its confrontation 
with a Botticelli or Rembrandt, as it is 
with a Larry Poons or Clacs Oldenburg. 

"Let's classify, tabulate and pigeon-hole 
it"' is the immediate temptation of an crit- 
ics and art public alike. "Lei's put a label 
on it, ant) file it away in a safe place so it 
won't make any demands on us." 

In point of fact, the culprits arc the crit- 
ics, whose job it is to either try to invent 
verbal equivalents for works of art, or put 
themselves in the shoes of the informed 
"everyman," or attempt to convey an im- 
mediate, personal and therefore admit- 
tedly biased opinion. 

Trouble with criticism is that no matter 
how knowledgeable the critic, he still has 
his personal predilections. There is no such 
thing as an objective opinion. By the same 
token, the open mind is essential. Without 
ihai there is no present tense. As I continue 
writing these columns, 1 mean to eliminate 
the editorial "we." Il is preposterous to 
pretend that criticism of any kind repre- 
sents more than one man behind the type- 
writer. 

Nor does criticism "represent" the work 
of art being discussed. I wish to disabuse 
the public of the notion that art criticism 
is a didactic form. I feel it should be used 
to encourage and stimulate trust in its 
fainter voices — those that give it pause, 
those that do not lit neatly, those that bring 
misgivings. I mean to use a vocabulary free 
from obtuse earnestness. I shall not con- 
cern myself with an history, except where 
it clarifies. I am interested in Right Now. 

I do not like an criticism that is bogged 
down by the decade of one's discovery of 
art— wo all have a specific date of birth, 
but we mustn't let that go to our heads. 
That is to say. it is not necessary to be 
turgidly involved in surrealism because one 
discovered that first. Nor is it necessary to 
be a forty-year-old boy-wonder of avant- 
garde criticism because that's the going 
thing. 




I do not like "comparative shopping" 
criticism. Critics have a tendency to write 
within who gas* whai how much space. I 
do not like criticism that in its prose is 
dense, convoluted, impenetrable. Thiskads 
only 10 the writer's inner no-man's land. If 
he has contradictory feelings, let him say 
so without reviews that deliver a Karate 
blow in the last line to cover his immortal- 
ity potential. 

I do not like poetic criticism as prac- 
ticed by those who believe that an is nec- 
essarily poetic. It always sounds as though 
ihc critic were competing with the seen art 
object, be il the Sistinc Chapel or Tin* 
gucly's personal rediscovery of the idiocy 
of machineworks. 

To say what I do believe in is, of course, 
more difficult. It is much easier to be neg- 
ative. To be as honest as one hopes to be 
about what otic hopes to do already smacks 
of the earnest. But ... I will risk it. though 
1 do not believe in credos or manifestos. 

I would like to write about an with clar- 
ity. I would like to write art criticism that 
will aggravate people into thinking for 
themselves. My judgements will be based 
on my own particular sensibilities. There- 
fore, there will be things that do not fall 
within them. I hope to have the honesty to 
admit this. 

I do not want to annihilate works of an 
and artists with classifications. I wish to 
allow them the freedom of their own am- 
biguities. The history of art is full of ar- 
lisb who have surfaced, suddenly, out of 
the subterranean depths of the catalogued. 



carefully tabulated past, to an immediacy 
that surpasses understanding. Leave us not 
rely on the securities of a file cabinet. 

The an object ox // is is always reassert- 
ing itself as we need it The an object of 
the past, say, Botticelli's fiercely sensual 
intellect ualism in Primawa or the non- 
translatable, ever urgent ambiguities of 
Piero della Franceses are with us— like it, 
or not. These are the ovcrridingly uncon- 
scious reference points which I feel are too 
powerful to contradict. 

It's a great deal easier to choose one's 
emotional ancestors out of the past than 
from the present. Therefore, in the con- 
text of what goes on now, I feel I must 
emphasize— within the calholicityof weekly 
magazine coverage— those an events that 
turn me on to something beyond them- 
selves There arc about 400 galleries in this 
city, and I mean to be awfully selective 
about them. Most museum shows will re- 
ceive full coverage. I will write about artists 
that interest me — whether I "like" their 
work, or not. 

In the vast panorama thai every New 
York an critic is heir to, I may find myself 
out of sympathy with a good deal of what 
I report on. This should not be the pub- 
lic's cue to do likewise. Agreement, while 
very pleasant, can lead to lethal tedium. 
And I am not particularly interested in be- 
ing that agreeable. 

Let us then, embark on what may turn 
out to be a sparring confrontation. I pre- 
fer this to a benign, tutorial, mildly en- 
lightening monologue. mm 
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BEST BETS 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF CURRENT 
AND CHOICE EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK 




Piper Dragon 

Last month Chilton published a book 
called 7»p Art of Papier Mache, by 
John B. Kenny— who, until his re- 
tirement was principal of the New 
York High School of Art & Destgn- 
and his wife, Carta. F. A. O. Schwarz 
who slock the book persuaded the 
Kcnnyi lo demonstrate ihcir tech- 
niques in the store. The Kennys have 
returned to Mexico now. where they 
originally learned the secret of mak- 
ing hard and durable, as well as 
decorative, papier mache. but the 
book, and some of the Kennys' own 
crafts arc still available at the store. 
The Kennys have invented a mash 
formula which dries so hard thai a 
>t" thick box will support a 215 
pound man. F. A. O. Schwarz sells 
lovely painted boxes by the Kennys 
which com about S25, and a wide 
variety of other one-of-a-kind items, 
including a magnificent paper drag- 
on, called Fafner which costs S300. 



Indian I_«»e Snug*. 
Ravi Shankar is back in New York, 
this time for six whole nights of con- 
certs with an ensemble of first-rate 
Indian insirumentalists. The first four 
performances (September 10-13) will 
be at Philharmonic Hall; Ihe next 
two (September 14, 15) will be at 
Carnegie Halt; all ul 8:30 p.m. The 
program of music changes nightly 



Bundle* from Britain 

Macy's — which is about as American 
as an all-American store can be— is 
having a Festival of Great Britain. 
Ii all goes to prove that if Charles 
dc Gaulle wouldn't back Britain, 
someone else would. One of the high- 
lights of the Festival, which lasts 
from September 3-21. will be an 
exhibition of English paintings, ar- 
ranged by Parkc-Bcrnct, which will 
open in Macy's on September II, 
and continue through the 21. The 
paintings will later be auctioned at 
Parke-Bernct, but al Macy's you can 
go look ai them for free. On exhibit 
will be works by Stubbs, Munnings, 
Winston Churchill, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney. Sargent, and numerous other 
impeccably English artists, including 
the litlle known Thomas Robins, 
who painlcd the lovely water color 




Sunday Serendipity 

The New York Flea Market re-opens for the Fall on September 8, and from Ihen 
until October 20. will be held out of doors every Sunday at 25th Street and Sixth 
Avenue. About 100 dealers and colleclors set up their stalls each week, and if you 
hunt about lone enough you can find all sorts of bargains: old chests, copper 
bowls, dolls, prints and maps, glass and antique jewelry. The Market is held oul 
of doors, so it's advisable to call in advance if the weather seems uncertain: the 
number is BE 3-6010. Credit cards aic accepted by even the smallest stalls, and 
admission is— no one seems to know why— 98 cents. 
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Thoroughly Modern Musk- 
No sooner arc the summer clothes 
packed away than lo! a new music 
season is upon us. Orchestral events 
open with a bang, sort of. in Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday, when 
Lukas Foss brings his Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic to town for a big scary pro- 
gram that will include first perfor- 
mances of four brand-new works, by 
the Korean composer Ysang Yun; 
by the Polish Kryotof Pcnderecki; 
by that American original Charies 
Ives and by Mr. Foss himself. The 
bright young New York violinist 
Paul Zukofsky— himself something 
of a specialist in difficult new music- 
will be the soloist, and if you have 
any (rouble understanding any of the 
music, you can ask your neighbor. 
The International Musk Congress, 
is sponsoring the concert. 




ScbmalU-timc 

It's nostalgia time again at the Museum of Modern Art, and thai aniisepiically up- 
lo-daie movie theatre of theirs is full of people luxuriating in the past. This time 
it's the Hollywood '30s, and six weeks of marvelous assoried melodrama, romance, 
tragedy and schmaltz. This week an ardent '30s fan could take in Lirei of the Bengal 
Lancers (it was Judith CriM's favorite childhood movie): Top Hat. with Astairc 
and Rogers at their best ; and Von Steinberg's The Devil it a Woman, with Marlene 
Dietrich starring, and a script by John Dos Passos; not lo mention a couple of 
hours of S/ioii- White and the Seven Dwrfs. Screenings are twice daily, to Oct. 6. 




* Jack 



Anyone who intends lo take up the 
advice critic John Simon offered re- 
cently in New York, to boo— or even 
cheer— vociferously at public enter- 
tainments, had belter gel into train- 
ing now. The greai beloved Broad- 
way season is underway once more, 
and if you can't wait to edge your 
way into the seals once more, then 
you'd belter buy up those preview 
tickets. The season begins with The 
Great White Hope, a play by Broad- 
way producer Howard Sackler, based 
on the life of Jack Johnson, the first 
Negro heavyweight boxingchampion. 
ll stars James Carl Jones, and opens 
for previews on September 12, at 
the Alvin Theatre. 
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The Patrolman's 
Dilemma 



By James Q. Wilson 



"As the urban poor and the big-city police increasingly come 
into conflict, it is the patrolman who is on the grinding edge." 



To many people, and especially to ihe 
authors of popular novels and television 
scripts, the police are interesting because 
they solve (or fail to solve) crimes. Accord- 
ingly, the crime-solver— the deteciive— is 
the central figure in police fiction. But in 
police fact, the most important officer is 
not the detective, but the patrolman. He is 
important, not simply because he is in 
charge of enforcing those laws that are (he 
least precise and most ambiguous (those 
dealing with disorderly conduct, for ex- 
ample); because he, more than the detec- 
tive, is likely to initiate a prosecution even 
though no citiien has complained) as when 
he issues a traffic ticket or arrests a drunk : 
and finally because his activities arc those 
most likely to bring him into conflict with 
the public (as when he enters a family 
quarrel). The patrolman, in short, has the 
most discretion, and the way he exercises 
it is both hard for the police chief to con- 
trol and easy for the citizenry to resent. As 
the urban poor and the big-city police in- 
creasingly come into conflict, it is the 
patrolman who is on the grinding edge. 

The patrolman's role is defined more by 
his responsibility for maintaining order 
than by his responsibility for enforcing the 
law. By "order" is meant the absence of 
disorder, and by disorder is meant be- 
havior that either disturbs (or threatens to 
disturb) the public peace or (hat involves 
face-to-face conflict among two or more 
persons. Disorder, in short, involves a 
dispute over what is "right" or "seemly" 
conduct or over who is to blame for con- 
duct that is agreed to be wrong or un- 
seemly. A noisy drunk, a rowdy teenager 
shouting or racing his car in ihe middle of 
the night, a loud radio in (he apartment 
next door, a panhandler soliciting money 
from passeisby. persons wearing eccentric 
clothes and unusual hair styles loitering in 
public places — all these are examples of 
behavior which "the public" (an onlooker. 



a neighbor, the community at large) may 
disapprove of and ask (he patrolman to 
"put a stop to." Needless to say, the 
drunk, the teenager, the persons next door, 
the panhandler, and (he hippies are likely 
to take a different view of the matter, to 
suggest that people "mind their own busi- 
ness," and to be irritated with the "cop" 
who intervenes. On the other hand, a fight, 
a tavern brawl, and an assault on an un- 
faithful lover, arc kinds of behavior that 
even ihe pariicipanis arc likely to condone. 
Thus, (hey may agree that the police have 
a right to iniervenc. but they are likely to 
disagree .over who is to blame and thus 
against whom police ought to act. 

Some or all of these examples of disor- 
derly behavior involve infractions of (he 
law; any intervention by the police is at 
least under color of the law and in fact 
might be viewed as an "enforcement" of 
the law. A judge, examining the matter 
after the fact, is likely to see the issue 
wholly in these terms. But the patrolman 
does not. Though he may use the law 10 
make an arrest, just as often he will — he 
will do somcihing else, such as tell people 
to "knock it off," "break it up," or "go 
home and sober up." In his eyes even an 
arrest does not always end his involvement 
in the matter. In some sense he was in- 
volved in settling a dispuie; if and how 
he settles it is important to the parlies 
involved and to the officer himself. To (he 
patrolman, "enforcing the law" is what he 
docs when there is no dispute — when 
making an arresi or issuing a summons 
exhausts his responsibilities. Giving a 
traffic ticket is the clearest case: an infrac- 
tion of the law is observed and familiar, 
rouiiniied sieps are taken to make the 
offender liable to the penalties of the law. 
Similarly, if the patrolman comes upon a 
burglary in progress, catches a fleeing 
robber, or is involved in apprehending a 
person who is suspected of having com- 



mitted a crime, he is also enforcing the law. 

The problem of order, more than the 
problem of law enforcement, is central to 
the patrolman's role for several reasons. 
First, in at least the larger or more socially 
heterogeneous cities, the patrolmen en- 
counters far more problems of order main- 
tenance than opportunities for law en- 
forcement, except with respect to traffic 
laws. 

The table below shows all the radio 
calls to police cars made by the Syracuse 
Police Department during a one-week pe- 
riod inJune 1966. About one-fifth required 
the officer to gather information ("get a 
report") about an alleged crime for which 
no suspect was thought still to be on the 
scene. The patrolman's function in this 
case is mainly clerical — he asks routine 
questions, inspects the premises, and fills 
out a form. 

About a third of the calls were for ser- 
vices that could as easily be provided— 
and in many cities arc— by a different 
agency of government or by a private firm. 
Only about one-tenth of the calls afforded, 
even potentially, an opportunity to per- 
form a narrow- law enforcement function 
by stopping a burglary in progress, catch- 
ing a prowler, making an arrest of a sus- 
pect being held by another party, and in- 
vestigating a suspicious car or an open 
window. In fact, very few of these will re- 
sult in arrests— there will be no prowler, 
except in a woman's imagination, the open 
window will signify an owner's oversight 
rather than a thief's entry, the "suspicious" 
car will be occupied by a respectable citi- 
zen, and the burglar If any, will be gone. 
Almost a third of all calls— and the vast 
majority of all non-service calls— concern 
allegations of disorder arising out of dis- 
putes, public and private, serious and 
trivial. 

Second, the maintenance of order ex- 
poses the patrolman to physical danger. 
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Ready to face Ihe day's 
problems, whatever they may 
be, a detachment of New York 
patrolmen lines up for assign- 
ments and inspection from the 
precinct commander. The 
uniforms are regulation, and 
must be purchased by 
the men themselves from a 
S185-a-year allowance. 



CmZEM COMPLAINTS RADIOED TO 
PATROL VEHICLES. SYRACUSE FOLIC? 
DEPARTMJNT. )VSt 3-9. 1966* 
(1/5 SAMPLE Of WEEK'S CALLS) 





No. in 






Sample Per cent 


Informaiion Gaihcring 69 


22.1 


Book and check 2 






Get a report 67 






Service 


117 


37.5 



Accidents, ill- 
nam, ambu- 
lance call* 42 
Animals 8 
Assist a perwn I 
Drunk person 8 
Escort vehicle 3 
Fire, power line 
or tree down 26 
] Lost or Tound 
person or 
proper I) 1 23 
Properly damage 6 



Order Maintenance 94 30.1 
Gang disturbance 30 
Family trouble 23 
Anault. fishl 9 
Investigate 8 
Neighbor (rouble 4 



Law Enforcement 32 10.3 



Burglary in 

progress 9 

Check a car 5 
Open door. 

window 8 

Prowler 6 

Make an arrest 4 



Totals 312 100.0 

.- '. - ■ -■ ,.>-if . a thrilttmlhr Unit" •/« W">" 

•rtut/f ■* irvwi'i (*» ..~r 'U.I— Of r-nh o* 



and his reaction in turn may expose the 
disputants io danger. Statistically, ihc risk 
of injury or death to the patrolman may 
noi be great in order-main lenancc situa- 
tions bin ii exisis and. worse, ii is unpre- 
dictable, occurring as almost every officer 
interviewed testified, "when you least ex- 
pccl it," In 1965 there were reported over 
twenty thousand assaults on police offi- 
cers, nearly seven thousand of which re- 
sulted in injury to the officer: eighty-three 
officers were killed and only thirty of these 
by auto accidents. There is no way to tell 
what proportion of these deaths and in- 
juries occurred in the restoring order as 
opposed to pursuit and subduing of a 
criminal, but patrolmen almost universally 
contrast the random, unexpected nature of 
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danger involved in handling, say, a do- 
mestic quarrel with the "routine" and 
laken-for-granted nature of danger when 
chasing a bank robber. I Mould add that 
the risk of danger in order maintenance 
patrol work, though statistically less than 
the danger involved in enforcing traffic 
laws or apprehending felons, has a dis- 
proportionate effect on the officer partly 
because its unexpected nature makes him 
more apprehensive and partly because he 
tends 10 communicate his apprehension to 
ibe citizen, 

Chasing a speeding motorist, the officer 
Is running risks of his own choosing. Chas- 
ing a Dccing robber, he anticipates vio* 
lence — weapons arc drawn, gunfire is ex- 
pected, and the issues arc clear. Bui when 
he walks into a room where a light is under- 
way or slops to question a "suspicious" 
person, thc/xmi'Mi/v of danger makes the 
patrolman suspicious, apprehensive. To 
those lighting or to the person stopped, the 
patrolman is "hostile" or "edgy," and if 
as is often the case the citizen has no in- 
tention of attacking the officer, he sees the 
patrolman as "unjustifiably" suspicious, 
hostile, or edgy. If the citizen shows his re- 
sentment, the officer is likely to interpret it 
as animosity and thus to be even more on 
his guard. Both sides may be caught in an 
ascending spiral. 

But most importantly, the order main- 
tenance function involves his exercising 
substantial discretion over matters of the 
greatest importance (public and private 
morality, honor and dishonor, life and 
death) in a situation that is, by definition, 
one of conflict and in a environment that 
is apprehensive and perhaps hostile. 

Discretion exists both because many of 
the relevant laws are necessarily ambig- 
uous and because under the laws or many 
slates governing arrests for certain forms 
of disorder, the "victim" must cooperate 
with the patrolman if the law is to be in- 
voked at all. Statutes defining "disorderly 
conduct" or "disturbing the peace" are ex- 
amples of laws which are not only ambig- 
uous, but necessarily so. In New York 
State, disorderly conduct is a breach of the 
peace occasioned by, among other things, 
offensive behavior or language, disturbing 
other people, begging, having an "evil rep- 
utation" and "consorting with persons of 
like evil reputations." and "causing a 
crowd 10 collect." One might object, as 
some have, thai such statutes arc vague 
and one might expect the courts to rule, 
(again, as some have) all or parts of ihem 
unconstitutionally defective for failing lo 
specify a clear standard, but one would be 
hard pressed to invent a statute that would 
be cover to all cases in which objectionable 
disorder is likely to arise and to do so with 
language that leaves little discretion to the 
officer. Most criminal laws define acts 
(murder, rape, speeding, possessing nar- 
cotics) which are then held to be illegal; 
people may disagree as to whether the act 
should be illegal as they do with respect to 




The New York patrolman pays 
for everything except his 
badge, although the pin to 
keep the badge in place costs 
him 25 cents. Award bars 
(above badge) are given free, 
but duplicates cost SI each. 
Only deviations from standard 
uniform that are allowed are 
in shoe styles and watch, 
although some policemen also 
wear flashlights on the belt. 
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The New York patrolman 
carries cither a Colt 38 ($60) 
or a Smith and Wesson 38 
($49). Regulations stipulate 
plain guns; no fancy stun" is 
allowed. Bullets—six in gun 
and 12 on belt or carrier — 
arc 8 cents apiece purchased 
through the Police Academy. 
Special firearms (machine 
guns, etc.) are lent from a 
police arms truck at no charge. 



narcotics, for example, but (here is little 
disagreement as to what the behavior in 
question consists of. Laws regarding dis- 
orderly conduct and the like assert, usu- 
ally by implication, that there is a condition 
("public order") which can be diminished 
by various actions. Thcdttnculty. of course, 
is thai public order is nowhere defined and 
can never be defined unambiguously be- 
cause what constitutes order is a matter of 
opinion and convention, not a state of na- 
ture. 

One could, of course, ihrow uphis hands 
and say that there is no such thing as pub- 
lic order and thus disorderly conduct can- 
not be a crime. This is precisely what we 
have tended to do with an analogous legal 
situation, that pertaining to obscenity. Be- 
ing unable to agree on whai constitutes a 
decent book or picture, we — that is. the 
courls— have decided lhat. except in the 
undefined "extreme" case of "hard-core 
pornography. - " obscenity docs not exist as 
a legal matter. However this reaction is 
unlikely in the case of disorderly conduct 
because such conduct imposes real costs 
on other persons whereas obscenity, except 
when it is displayed in ways such that the 
innocent person cannot avoid it. imposes 
costs if at all only on the person who know- 
ingly and voluntarily consumes it. 

Certain forms of disorderly or disputa- 
tious behavior can be given a relatively 
unambiguous legal definition— assault or 
battery, for example. Striking or wound- 
ing another person is legally definable be- 
cause w e can agree on w hat an u rut ruck or 
unwounded person looks like. But here 
another difficulty arises — the need for vic- 
tim cooperation. Most crimes the patrol- 
man is concerned with are misdemeanors, 
that is. any crime noi a felony, which in 
turn is — generally speaking — a crime pun- 
ishable by death or by imprisonment in a 
state prison, usually for one year or longer. 
But under the law of many stales, an offi- 
cer can make an arrest only when the act 
lutb been commit ted in his presence Or upon 
ihc properly sworn complaint of a citircn 
in whose presence il was committed. If live 
law, like ihc disorderly conduct statute is 
ambiguous enough, the officer can always 
find some grounds for asserting that the 
offensive act was committed in his pres- 
ence—he can "see" people being "dis- 
turbed" or a man being "intoxicated in a 
public place." Bui to make an arrest for an 
assault or a baltcry (misdemeanors in most 
states!, when he lias not seen the fight (as 
is usually the case, since most people stop 
fighting as soon as the police arrive), he 
must obtain a sworn complain! from Ihe 
victim so lhat ihe victim, in effect, makes 
the arrest and the officer simply takes the 
suspect into custody. 

But it is the exception, nol Ihe rule, for 
the "victim" to cooperate in this way. In 
over half (54 per cent) of the 125 cases of 
simple assaull turned up by the household 
survey sponsored by ihc President's Crime 
Commission, the police were not notified 
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at alt. And in over half (57 per cent) of 
these unreported cases, the reasons given 
were that the victim "did not want to harm 
the offender," regarded the affair as a 
private mailer, or was afraid of reprisal. 
In short, the victim didn't want to "gel in- 
volved." A study or the files of the Oak- 
land Police Department shows thai be- 
tween May 5 and May 31. 1967. there were 
163 batteries reported to the police. In 85 
per cent of the cases, the attacker was 
known lo his victim but in only 30.1 per 
cent of such cases was an arrest made in 
the others, the victim did not want to press 
charges. 

Even though he or she may not want to 
swear out a complaint, especially if this 
requires going downtown the next morn- 
ing, the victim usually wants the police to 
"do something." A typical case, one which 
I witnessed many times, involved a wife 
with a black eye telling the patrolman she 
wanted her husband, who she alleges hit 
her. "thrown out of the house." The offi- 
cer knows he has no authority to throw 
husbands out of their homes and he tells 
her so. She is dissatisfied. He suggests she 
file a complaint, but she does not warn 
her husband arrested. She may promise to 
make a complaint the next morning, bul 
the patrolman knows from experience 
thai she will probably change her mind 
later. Ifihc officer does nothing about the 
quarrel, he is "uncooperative"; if he steps 
in, he is in danger of exceeding his au- 
thority. Some patrolmen develop ways of 
mollifying everyone, others get out as 
quickly as they can, but all dislike such 
situations and ftnd them awkward and 
risky. 

The difficulty of maintaining order is 
further exacerbated by the fact that the 
patrolman's discretion is exercised in an 
emotional, apprehensive, and perhaps hos- 
tile environment. Even though the vast 
majority of Americans report, in opinion 
polls, that they think the police arc doing 
a good job, arc properly respectful, and 
are honest, and even in those neighbor- 
hoods — middle-class ones, and especially 
while middle-class ones— where senti- 
ments favorable to the police arc most 
widespread, police-citizen contacts in any 
but routine matters arc likely to leave 
both parties dissatisfied. 

The police arc like various professionals 
without themselves being a profession in 
thai they handle on a routine basis what 
to others are emergencies. When ihc police 
arrive to look for a prowler, examine a 
loss, or stop a fight, (he victim and sus- 
pect arc agitated, fearful, even impas- 
sioned. Bui the police have seen ii all 
before and they have come io distrust 
victim accounts (to say nothing of suspcci 
explanations) of what happened. Instead 
of offering sympaihy and immediately 
taking the victim's side, the police may 
seem cool, suspicious, or disinterested 
because they have learned ihai "victims" 
often turn out not lo have been victimized 




Police whistles, which are also 
bought from the Police Equipment 
Bureau at 400 Broome Street, 
are 80 cents. Goods 
sold through the bureau are 
subject to only a 3 per cent 
markup. The Bureau also 
supplies material for uniforms 
to 26 tailors 
throughout the city. 
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Black, plain-toed shoes are 
regulation, but variations in 
design (not color) are allowed. 
The patrolman on the beat 
goes through at least two pairs 
a year. Shoes and boots are 
purchased privately, and at 
the usual commercial markup. 
A good polish job is "a must." 



| at all— the "stolen" TV never cxisied or 
was losi. loaned 10 a boyfriend, or hidden 
because the paymenis were overdue; the 
"assault" was in fact a fight which the 
"victim" started but was unable to finish. 
A genuine victim, of course, is dismayed 
by the routine manner in which his crisis 
is being attended to and irritated because 
the police do not instantly and fully ac- 
cept his version of what happened. To 
him, a serious matter is being mishandled 
| or even lightly dismissed. If the police 
knew he was a genuine victim, they might 
be more sympathetic — and in fact the 
belter officers try to develop an appro- 
priate "bedside manner" — but ihcy often 
suspect that he is not genuine or that, 
though genuine, he is exaggerating ihe 
incident or giving an inaccurate or in- 
coherent account of it. 

When (he patrolman is working, not in 
a middle-class area where crime is com- 
paratively infrequent and has mostly to 
do with stolen property, but In a lower- 
class area where it is frequent and has 
more to do with violence, then there is an 
even greater likelihood thai the citizen 
and the patrolman will form an unfavor- 
able impression of each other. About 70 
per cent of all the victims of crimes against 
the persons uncovered in the Crime Com- 
mission's household survey had incomes 
under SfiOOO per year (over 55 per cent of 
the victims of crimes against properly had 
Incomes uier $6,000). Because most crimes 
against the person involve parties known 
or related to each oiher. and thus a 
patrolman entering a low-income area, 
especially in response to a call aboul a 
crime of violence, is likely to be suspicious 
of the victim's story and is likely to com- 
municate, consciously or unconsciously, 
thai suspicion to the victim. 

Thus, the tendency of the patrolman to 
be and act suspicious arises not simply 
from the danger inherent in his function 
but from his doubts as to the "legitimacy" 
of ihc victim. Middle-class victims who 
have suffered a streci atiack (a mugging, 
for example), are generally considered 
most Icgiiimaie; middle-class victims of 
burglary arc seen as somewhat less legiti- 
maie (it amid be an effort to make a 
fraudulent insurance claim); lower-class 
victims of ihefl are still less legitimate 
(they may have stolen the item in the first 
place); lower-class victims of assaults are 
the least legitimate (they probably brought 
it on themselves). A legitimate victim 
treated as illegitimate may become an- 
noyed or even angered, and rightly so. 
Bui however much we may sympathise 
with him. we must bear in mind thai 
making judgments as to ytCtlitl legitimacy 
is essential to the police role and thai such 
judgments arc in many cases based On 
quite reasonable empirical generalizations 
The working environment of the police 
is not only emotion-charged because of 
the conflici-laden nature of ihc order- 
mainienance function and Ihc often un- 
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satisfactory relations beiween pairolman 
and victim that ensue; it is also (in the 
eyes of the police) hostile and uncoopera- 
tive. 

In general, the police probably exag- 
gerate (he extent of citizen hostility. Na- 
tional opinion polls have shown that the 
vast majority of citizens have favorable 
attitudes toward the police. Though Ne- 
groes are more critical of the police than 
whites, and higher-income Negroes more 
critical than lower-income ones, with few 
exceptions all classes generally approve of 
the police. Among men, over three-fourths 
of the whites at all income levels, and over 
60 per cent of the Negroes at all income 
levels but the highest think the police are 
doing a "very good" or "pretty good" 
job in giving protection to the people in 
ihcir neighborhood, and over 90 pet cent 
of the whiles at all income levels and over 
three-fourths of ihc Negroes at all income 
levels but the highest think the police 
ore "very good" or "pretty good" at 
being respectful to people like the re- 
spondent. 

But most police contacts arc not with 
the general public, and thus it is not 
general public opinion that is most rele- 
vant. If half the victims or crime do not 
even notify the police, if most of those 
who fail to notify them give as their rea- 
son a belief that police will do nothing or 
a desire to protect a friend or keep the 
mailer "private," and if the police in- 
creasingly find themselves in pitched battle 
with rioters and looters, then ihey might 
be pardoned for concluding that citizens 
arc at best "uncooperative" and at worst 
hostile. 

Occupations the members of which ex- 
ercise, as do the police, wide discretion 
alone and with respect to matters of the 
greatest importance are typically "pro- 
fessions" — the medical profession, for ex- 
ample. The right of a person to handle 
emergency situations, to be privy to 
"guilty information," and lo make deci- 
sions involving questions of life and death 
or honor and dishonor is, as with a doc- 
tor or priest, conferred by an organized 
profession. The profession certifies that 
the member has acquired by education 
certain information and by appreniice- 
ship certain arts and skills that tender him 
competent to perform these functions and 
that he is willing to subject himself to the 
code of eihics and sense of duly of his 
colleagues (or, in the case of the priest, to 
the laws and punishments of God). Failure 
to perform his duties properly will, if 
detected, be dealt with by professional 
sanctions— primarily, loss of respect. 
Members of such professioas tend to 
govern themselves through collegia! bod- 
ies, to restrict ihe authority of their nom- 
inal superiors, to take seriously ihcir repu- 
tation among fellow professionals, and to 
encourage some of their kind to devote 
themselves to adding systematically to the 




The regulation merely stales 
that th° patrolman "must have 
a reliable time piece." Buttons 
are supplied to tailors from 
the Equipment Bureau. 
Wooden nightsticks, 24 inches 
long, are $1.25 plus 15 cents 
for the thong. Daysticks 
(short rubber "billy") are S1.75 
plus 15 cents for the thong. 
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Handcuffs, which are obtained 
by the patrolman with his 
rookie gear, cost SI 1. Patrol- 
men are reimbursed for uni- 
forms and equipment damaged 
while on duty, based on the 
depreciated cost of the 
damaged item. 

New uniforms must be inspected 
and stamped "regulation." 



knowledge of (he profession through writ- 
ing and research. The police arc noi in 
any of these senses professionals. They 
acquire most of their knowledge and skill 
on (he job. not in separate academies; 
ihey arc emphatically subject to the au- 
thority of their superiors; they have no 
serious professional society, only a union- 
like bargaining agent; and they do not 
produce, in systematic written form, new 
knowledge about their craft, 

In sum. the order-maintenance function 
of the patrolman defines his role and (hat 
role, which is unlike thai of any other 
occupation, can be described as one in 
which sub-professionals, narking alone and 
episodically, exercise wide discretion in 
matters of utmost importance {life and 
death, honor and dislionar) in an environ- 
ment tlial is apprehensive and perhaps 
hostile. The agents of various other govern- 
mental organizations may display one or 
two of these characteristics, but none or 
almost none display alt in combination. 
The doctor has wide discretion over mat- 
ters of life and death, but he is a profes- 
sional working in a supportive environ- 
ment. The teacher works alone and has 
considerable discretion, but he may be a 
professional and in any case education, 
though important, is not a matter of life 
or death, A welfare worker, though work- 
ing alone among apprehensive clients, has 
relatively little discretion— the laws define 
rather precisely what payments he can 
authorize to a client and supervisors 
review his written report and proposed 
family budgets. 

This role places the patrolman in a 
special relationship to the law, a relation- 
ship thai is obscured by describing what 
he does as "enforcing the law," To the 
patrolman, the law is one resource among 
many that he may use to deal with dis- 
order, but it is not the only one or even 
the most important; beyond that, the law 
is a constraint (hat tells him what he mus( 
not do but thai is peculiarly unhelpful in 
telling him what he sliaald do. Thus, he 
approaches incidents that ihreatcn order 
not in terms of enforcing the law but in 
terms of "liandling the situation." The 
officer is expected by colleagues as well 
as superiors, to "handle his beat," This 
means keeping things under control so 
lhat there arc no complaints that he is 
doing nothing and none trial he is doing 
too much. To handle his beat, (he law- 
provides one resource (the possibility of 
arrest) and a set of constraints, but it does 
not supply to the patrolman a set of legal 
rules to be applied, A common phrase 
heard by interviewers countless limes is, 
"you curt go by the book." 



Reprinted by permission from "Varieties of 
Police Behavior: The Management of Law and 
Order in Eight Communities" by James Q. 
Wilson, to be published in October by Hanard 
Vnivtrsity Prtu. © 1968 by The President 
and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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HISTORY OF VVISSmONEY ISLAND 



By William Alfred/ Photographed by Peter Saladino 




"The nearest thing to hell on 
earth," said Maxim Gorki when 
he first laid eyes on Coney Island. 
He found empty the pleasures 
that we paid for. He must have 
been inexperienced with free- 
dom not to fear the joys of run- 
ning wild. 

We called it Coney, as you'd 
call a friend by his first name. 
When the hedges looked dead in 
the areas, and the ice shrank into 
steaming puddles around the 
truck's thin tires, when rtngele- 
vio sweated us up too much, and 
the brownstone stoop was too hot 
to sit on, we thought of Coney, 
salty wind tugging the canvas 
posters the whole length of Surf 
Avenue, from Luna Park at one 
end to Steeplechase at the other. 



Steeplechase has had Its ups and downs . 
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ith allowances 
of a dime a week, the price of a 
pound of pork, even the cheap- 
est tripcame high: a nickel there 
and a nickel back on the Smith 
Street Car, and ten cents for a 
hot dog and a root beer. Five min- 
utes of nagging in that kiln of a 
flat could sometimes produce an 
extra dime, especially if it was 
Sunday and our parents wanted 
a few hours to themselves. 

Most of the time the cheap 
trip was enough. It was a parole 
from the hot jail of flat and stoop. 
We let the waves of strangers 
carry us up and down Surf Ave- 
nue. Under the posters of the 
Alligator Man and the Fat Lady, 
to the determined mirth of a 
steam-organ, the Georgia 
Peaches, Zip and Pip were danc- 
ing. The breeze in their gingham 
rompers, their heads like sharp- 
ened pencils, their thin hair 
brought to a point by small tight 
bows, their aging faces puckered 
into baby smiles, they danced on 
the splintering platform beside 
the spieler in the dirty straw-hat. 
and swam the air in a loose Au- 



"It was the palace of tun it boasted 
itself to be," 




slralian crawl. The bells of the 
targets struck by the mighty led 
us In and out ot the packed Walks 
and the Bowery. Sooner or later, 
the accordion and the flat piano 
pounding out jigs from Shea's 
Irish House worked on us like our 
mother's voices. With relief, we 
knew we must go home. 

What we remembered most 
were the special treats two or 
three times a year at Luna Park 
and Steeplechase. 

Luna Park was for holidays 
and birthdays. We dressed to go 
there, and we went with grown- 
ups. That is where Mama in a 
broad milanhatanda linen dress 
to her shins fell off the burro on 
the Donkey Ride. That is where 
we saw a lady sleek as Lilyan 
Tashman feeding lump sugar to 
a pie-eyed pony, its blue eye 
crossed in pleasure with its 
brown. When she caught us look- 
ing at her, one end of her mouth 
went down. "I knew his mother," 
she said; "he has diabetes — " 
and gave a laugh like a cough. 
Dazzling was Luna when its bulb- 
studded towers blazed against 
the darkening sky, and we knew 
we were there on our good be- 
havior. The wedding-cake build- 
ings invoked more wistful 
dreams than we had the age to 
dream. 




teeplechase was an 
unbreakable toy. It sparkled with 
glittering paint in the right 
places, like well-made French 
lead soldiers or Lionel locomo- 
tives. Our red, white and blue 
octagonal combination-tickets 
tied to our belt-loops with their 
bits of red string, we spilled into 
it through revolving yellow bar- 
rels. Under the coffered ceiling 
of the entrance into the great 

"Like the lid of a candy bo*, mingling 
reality and romance." 



train-station of a hall, we lurched 
across a bucking wooden side- 
walk with built-in jets of air that 
blew girls' skirts up, and, stum- 
bling off. were knighted a good 
sport by a clown with a low-volt- 
aged prod. 




I or that brief surrender of 
dignity, we earned three hours in 
the carefree world of fools and 
children. We sat with dozens on 
a giant top that spun us wildly 
till we hurtled off. On iron hobby- 
horses we shot from the shade of 
the hall into the sea-dazzled sun- 
light and back to the shade again. 
The calliope, housed in what 
looked like a drydocked river- 
boat, drowned out our screams. 
Ride after ride initiated us into 
the delight of mocking the body's 
sullen, ingrained demand to be 
treated with respect. By throw- 
ing our bones around, we threw 
ourselves away and enjoyed 
with people that we did not know 
and would never see again the 
precious affection of selfless 
laughter at shared folly. Steeple- 
chase's grinning boy was as 
much a symbol as a trademark. 

The permanence of Steeple- 
chase made that giddy commu- 
nity possible. It had the look of 
durable grandeur good banks 
have. Under its sheltering roof, 
tike passengers on a cruise-ship, 
we felt like fellow-guests. 

It is gone now. Where it stood 
only its chimney remains. The 
white letters of its name are 
leaching out on the butterscotch 
brick. At the chimney's foot, next 
to a parking-lot, a roofless street- 
fair of rides makes its thin clam- 
or, as temporary as the rubble- 
studded fill it is anchored in. It is 
like seeing the radiator of a Rolls 
in a car-lot full of shrunken 
fenders. 




"Steeplechase was an unbreakable toy. . 



ANOTHER 
NEW FACE FOR 



>NEY ISLAND 



By Susan Poole 




Since its beginning, Coney Island has been "finished" at least half a 
dozen times. From a horse racing and prize fighting mecca in the 70s 
and '80s, it came to a virtual standstill when both boxing and racing 
fell victims of reform that grew out of the flagrant graft surrounding 
them. Then George Tilyou resurrected Coney with his Steeplechase, 
only to have it burn to the ground in 1907. Again, it seemed the end of 
Coney. Undaunted, however, he rebuilt immediately, and perhaps 
BH| inspired by his example — and his financial 
success — Frederick Thompson and Elmer 
Dundy followed suit with Luna Park. Dream- 
land fol lowed in short order, though it burned 
just seven years later and was never rebuilt. 
^ .. In the '30s, Park Commissioner Robert 
I Moses labeled Coney Island as "honky-tonk" 
and proceeded to replace the sorely needed parking lots with tennis 
courts and enforced ordinances that eventually put most of the side- 
shows out of business. 

But through all its history of fire, reform and other disasters, Coney 
has proven virtually indestructible, and now, after a period of "too 
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The famous Tilyou caricature was everywhere. 



little business," which forced the sale of 
Steeplechase in 1965, it is again showing 
signs of renewed life. It won't be the same 
as the old Steeplechase, but at least it will 
be better than the high-rise apartment 
buildings that someone was going to build 
there until the City said "no" and the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment came across with $2 million for a 
rehabilitation program. 

A special Task Force of the Mayor's 
office operates solely within the Coney 

Island area. Designed at first to ward off summer restlessness, it now 
works year-round with residents, businessmen, transit authorities and 
the like to revitalize this part of New York. 

So while Coney Island has been in 
a state of decay in recent years, it 
cannot be called a dying place. In 
fact, it may well become one of the 
more spectacular "heart trans- 
- plants" of our time! 
The beer gardens and Steeplechase are gone, true. And there are 
many who mourn them and yearn for the "good old days" and the 
Coney Island of yesterday. But the Wonder Wheel is still there, as are 
Spook-o-Rama and other rides. A man can still fish from the pier at 
West 17th Street. A boy can still try his luck at games that reward him 
with prizes for his girl. Parents can introduce children to the wonder- 
land of the Aquarium, one of the world's best. And there is one of the 
best beaches for swimming in this part of the country. 

Coney Island as it is today gives the 
people of New York who need it most 
a reachable oasis of open sky and sea 
and sand, along with a fairyland of 
bright lights and boardwalk. Coney 
Island as it will be tomorrow must give 
us something at least as much. 
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The 

Late 

Arrival 

of the 

Fast 

Trains 

By Leslie Aldridge 

". . .The investigators guessed that fast trains could be ready by 
April 1969, but the only real certainty is that toy TurboTrains 
will be ready for the children of megalopolis by Christmas." 



Well, we've made it to the moon. But 
just try 10 make it up 10 Boston or down 
to Washington or back to New York. 
President Johnson admits that a man can 
orbit the earth faster than he can get from 
Washington to New York. He mentioned 
it as he signed the High Speed Ground 
Transportation Act of 1 965 which was 
supposed to create, among other things, a 
couple of fast train programs. The fast 
trains were supposed to begin service in 
our Northeast Corridor last October 1967. 
but people are beginning to scoff at the 
idea that we ever will have them. The atti- 
tude now is: "I'll believe it when I see it." 

Every time a plane is six hours late (po- 
litely referred to as a "short two-hour 
delay"), slacked over the Hamptons or 
diverted lo Halifax, and every time the 
highways arc filled with bumper-to-bump- 
er traffic, it becomes clear enough. We arc 
trapped in a glued-up. snagglcd-up. sna- 
fued constipation of everything thai moves 
people. The cost to us in financial and 
psychological terms is both frightening 
and insupportable. The transportation 
crisis has become, after the war in Vietnam 
and a few other blots, a cause for national 
horror. People can no longer count on 
getting to their business appointments and 
interviews, their lectures, lunches, connec- 
tions, contacts or homes. Add to this a 
glum forecast for the year ahead. If the 
Federal Aviation Administration has its 
way in the next few months, plane Mights 
to and from Kennedy and other high den- 
sity areas like Washington and perhaps 
Boston will be rationed. The 65-ptane-an- 
hour allowance for Kennedy will require 
a 20-ptanc-an-hour reduction in present 
schedules. This will mean a cut in air taxis 



and the Boston and Washington shuttle 
service. So even if you leave your house a 
couple of hours early to make sure you 
catch a cab at rush hour and somehow 
make it through the dense Van Wyck jun- 
gle to the airport, there may not be a plane 
there waiting for you. 

The incredible thing is that engineers 
who can cope with everything from hu- 
manoid computers to intricate space sys- 
tems, supersonic jets and atomic subs, 
have been unable (o put a fast train to- 
gether so it can run successfully. Trains 
which, it is evident, we should have 
planned for and built ten years ago any- 
way, in order to have them today, just as 
today we should be building trains and 
jctports that we'll need for the next 30 
years and not what we needed ten years 
ago. The demand for transportation in 
and between large cities is expected to 
double in the next 20 years. A commerce 
department official recently estimated that 
the southern approaches to New York 
City will require 40 new highway lanes in 
the foreseeable future unless other alterna- 
tives are found. Will the 40 new lanes all 
end by disgorging their loads into the Hol- 
land and Lincoln tunnels? With saturated 
air space, plane cancellations, and high- 
way hangups, il is believed that the great 
hope of getting us mobile again rests with 
the rails which lie relatively unused, hav- 
ing become about the most unpopular 
business in ihc country. A single rail track, 
for instance, has been shown to have the 
same hourly passenger capacity as 24 lanes 
of expressway auto traffic. 

The idea of a fast train is by no means 
an American innovation, nor is it new. 
For the last four years ihe Japanese have 



had a train that travels at 150 miles an 
hour, averaging well over 100 between 
Osaka and Tokyo. Japan's two major 
cities. The French have an experimental 
locomotive that has already clocked over 
200 miles an hour on welded rails cush- 
ioned by rubber padding and spring fas- 
teners on presircssed concrete tics. Why 
couldn't we have borrowed or learned 
enough from these countries to make our 
own project more successful? 

First of all, we're talking about two dif- 
ferent kinds of trains in (his Northeast 
Corridor experiment which is supposed 
to go only for two years, if they ever get it 
started. United Aircraft has built a beau- 
tiful, low-slung, entirely new kind of 
turbo-jet powered train called a Turbo- 
Train (for N.Y.-Bostont which looks par- 
adoxically like an enormous silver snail 
but can race along at 170 miles an hour. 
It has a unique suspension system which 
allows it to go up to 40 per cent faster and 
bank inwards on curves the way a plane 
would. Its builders like to think of it as a 
plane without wings. 

Dr. Robert Nelson, director of the Of- 
fice of High Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion, who is in charge of the program, says 
that although the TurboTrain is not up to 
all the standards, il is up high enough so 
that "we are willing to go ahead on it." 
After an expected haggle over contracts 
(the government is leasing the trains from 
United Aircraft and giving them to the 
bankrupt New Haven to run), and crew 
training, the TurboTrain may be ready to 
roll by the end of the year. 

The second train in the experiment is 
the Pcnn Central Mcirolincr (N.Y.-Wash- 
ington). This is the larger more expensive 
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"In addition to government caution, administrative botching and 
inter-company fights, there's an avalanche of technical snags." 



facet of Ihe program, and this is the one 
thai is causing all the disillusioned con- 
cern. Originally scheduled to be com- 
pleted lasl fall, Ifl now almost one year 
late and shows excellent possibilities of 
being two years late. When people angrily 
ask what has stopped ihc fast trains, this 
is the train they arc talking about. 

One of the difficulties of coming up 
with the whole truth about the delay is 
that the people in charge have small psy- 
chic breakdowns every time ihcy'rc asked 
about it. Instead of provocative IBM 
"Think" signs, the Budd company, builder 
of the cars for Penn Central, posts signs 
(reminiscent of wartime secrecy) saying. 
"Don't talk to reporters." 

Officials of other companies apologize. 
"We don't want to say anything against 
our customers (Budd and Penn Central) 
and pass the buck 10 their public relations 
men who arc expert at saying nothing. One 
Westinghouse manager (they and General 
Electric are building brakes and motors) 
compared (he situation to being on a los- 
ing baseball team. "Who do you blame if 
the batter isn't hitting, the pitcher isn't 
getting his curve ball across, and the man- 
ager is coming out with ihe wrong sig- 
nals?" Maybe no one company is to blame 
for the stalled progress of the conven- 
tional-looking silver Metrolincrs, but ev- 
eryone connected with ihe train has man- 
aged to have something nasty to fling at 
everyone else, and the program from its 
inception has been hampered by this ad- 
ministrative squabbling, distrust and ill- 
feeling. It is almost impossible to fathom 
the muddle of cross purposes at which 
those involved seem 10 be working. 

The Department of Transportation 
(DOT) and Dr. Nelson's office along with 
the Budd company and Penn Central 
agreed on the target date of October 1967. 
Why did they set such a short goal if. as 
ihey now say, it was unrealistic? Dr. Nel- 
son says, "The Budd company, which 
started building ihe irains in May 1966. 
told us they could build ihc cars in a year." 
But the Budd company calls the cars "the 
most complicated ever made." Question: 
How could Ihey hope to perfect them in 
a bit over a year when it takes an average 
of 14 months delivery lime for a car with- 
out any improvement in design? Why was 
Budd so naively optimistic, then so inca- 
pable when it tried lo meet its deadline, if 
it ever intended to try? 

At first, said Dr. Nelson, "we thought 
it was just a maitcr of improving the road 
bed and this could be done quickly." 
Question: Dr. Nelson and a team of engi- 
neers went lo Japan to study the new 
Tokaido line which is electrified like the 
Penn Central. Couldn't it have been as- 



certained at the time just how lengthy and 
complicated a job lay ahead? Or did the 
Japanese train, called "an engineering 
marvel." seem simple because it was so 
well designed? Or is our bungling making 
a simple job complicated? 

Of course it soon became evident to 
everybody here that it would be much 
easier to start fresh and build a totally 
new transportation system as the Japanese 
did, and as we do with our highways, than 
it would be lo use existing tracks w ith 30- 
year-old overhead catenary wires thai have 
lost their tension and dip and climb pre- 
cipitously in and oul of lunnels. How is 
a jet-aged train to get anywhere on them? 
Bui the government can't or won't afford 
the expense of replacing (his ancient equip- 
ment. The Japanese have put out a billion 
dollars. Our government is spending $22 
million out of a total expenditure of 581 
million for the whole Boslon-N.Y.-Wash- 
ington program. Whai we really need are 
new tracks which might cost from a quar- 
ter lo $5 billion to build, not upgraded or 
hand-me-down iracks. 

Why? Because under present conditions 
the fast trains won't be able to go fast 
enough! The whole point is to be able to 
produce irains which will be competitive 
with plane schedules, thus taking some of 
the congestion out of the air and allowing 
people a more convenient alternative for 
shorl distances up to 400 miles within the 
Boston-N.Y.- Washington megalopolis. To 
do this, irains will have to travel at ISO 
miles an hour. They won't be able lo. 
Senator Claiborne Pctl of Rhode Island, 
instigator of the high speed legislation, 
calls our rail system "archaic." He points 
out that we employ the same type of rails, 
spikes and wooden lies as those used dur- 
ing the Civil War. and tracks like the New 
Haven's are "full of curves, include 179 
bridges, all built before 1919. and 129 
grade crossings for which trains must slow 
down." Dr. Nelson believes Ihai "it's not 
worth thinking of new tracks until we find 
out how people will react to ihe high speed 
irains," which, in effect, is the purpose of 
the two-year demonstration. Question: 
How docs he think people will react if ihey 
can walk into Penn Station in ihe center 
of the city and hop on a bright new, clean, 
roomy, well-decorated train with comfort- 
able interiors like first class jeis, with in- 
dividual reading lights, smoke exhausts, 
taped music and siaiion announcements, 
electronic food galleys and mobile radio, 
direct dialing, touch-lone lelephones avail- 
able for calls anywhere in ihc country? A 
(rain which would get them to the center 
of Philadelphia, for example, in three- 
quarters of an hour in any kind of weaiher. 
arriving precisely on lime. Would ihey 



actually complain if they no longer had to 
fight their way out to airports for short 
trips, or into stiflingly hot, overcrowded, 
30-year-old glorified cattle cars that are so 
antique, half the seals are permanently 
locked in one direction, the other half 
permanently locked in ihe opposite direc- 
tion, as they were on a recent 8:40 a.m. 
train to Trenton. 

If there is any doubt w hich the govern- 

quicky public opinion poll, rather than a 
two-year trial lest, could satisfy them in a 
week. Even the condition of the Kennedy 
funeral train, which passed so recently 
over the route to Washington, with its 
inadequate diner and failing air-condition- 
ing, its agonizing eight hour land voyage, 
though admittedly slowed by extraordi- 
nary circumstances, could be considered 
a plea for something belter on the tracks. 

But because of curves and grade cross- 
ings, the TurboTrain, which can go up lo 
speeds of 170. will travel at 120; and the 
Metroliner. which will be able to do up 
to 160. when they get it going, will travel 
at only 110. If (he government hopes to 
gauge public reactions with these trains, 
it may discover thai they are not going to 
attract many new' riders. 

A marketing study prepared for Rail- 
way Age magazine by William Griswold 
of Arthur D. Little. Inc. shows that at 
speeds of 110 and 120. increased patron- 
age for (he New Haven is going (o be 6 
per cent, and for Penn Central only 1 per 
cent over I960 levels. Bui, if iracks were 
improved, curves and crossings eliminated 
so (hat trains could do 150, then (he 
Boston-N.Y. train would have a whop- 
ping increased patronage of 65 per cent, 
and the N.Y.-Washinglon one a pleasant 
18 per cent. 

During (he (est period (wo TurboTrains 
will make (wo round trips a day cu((ing 
one hour off present schedules, making il 
from Boston to New York in 3 hours and 
15 minutes. Metrolincrs will cui 20 min- 
utes off the Philadelphia trip doing it in 
one hour and 15 minutes, and 40 minutes 
will come off the Washington schedule 
making it 2 hours and 55 minutes. At the 
ideal speed of 150 miles an hour, the 
N.Y, -Washington and N.Y. -Boston trips 
would lake a little over two hours each 
and Philadelphia would be a blissful 48 
minutes away. The result is this slalemate : 
people won't respond till the fast trains 
are fast, as (he marketing report suggests, 
and ihe government won't contribute lo 
the building of needed new tracks till 
people respond. 

What specifically has been slowing up 
the (rains? There have been lots of explo- 
sive troubles and rumors among Ihe par- 
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licipating companies which have added to 
ihc confusion. Philip W. Scon, president 
of the Budd company said at their annual 
stockholders meeting in April that "there 
were many contract revisions asked for by 
the government and the railroad, There 
were involved contract matters between 
the Budd company and its suppliers." 

That's putting it mildly. Scott an- 
nounced in July that coaches lilted with 
Westinghou.se and General Electric brakes 
and motors were not acceptable. "Little 
things kept failing." Budd had stopped 
testing Westinghouse coaches and asked 
the company to pay back money it had 
received for its work. Westinghouse says 
the cars are up to standard. Question: 
Well, are they, or aren't they? Testing has 
resumed. 

Charles E. Hammond, a vice president 
at Westinghouse. countered with an ac- 
cusation leveled at Budd. He said original 
specifications were for cars weighing 
140.000 pounds each. Westinghouse found 
that Budd was building heavier cars and 
warned them for a year-and-a-half that 
heavier weights would require changes in 
specifications. According to Westinghouse. 
they were ignored. Budd did not even 
bother to reply. The final weight of the 
cars was I79.800lbs.or20tons heavier than 
originally called for. which makes the 
brakes and motors less efficient, the rale 
of acceleration slower. Question: If Budd 
was building heavier cars why didn't they 
confer with Westinghouse? After all, Boys, 
you're bolh fighting on the same side. 

General Eleciric cars are Slill being 
tested and G.E. says their equipment is 
operaiing successfully. Budd says it isn't. 

It is said that the big secret behind 
what's bugging the Budd company is the 
fact tint iney've gone ahead, spent over 
$17 million, built 61 cars and haven't been 
paid a nickle for them yet by Penn Central. 
Question: Why did they decide to build 
so many cars without first having a proto- 
type, uncovering problems and solving 
them in a few cars so ihat adjusiments 
would nol have to be duplicated 61 times. 
Didn't someone err rather expensively in 
judgment? The souped-up laboratory car 
they tried on a test irack near Trenton 
obviously didn't provide the answers. 

Why the misunderstanding, the cover- 
ing-up. buck-passing, apparent lack of 
enthusiasm? Even Penn Central, a com- 
pany that is in this program up to $45 
million and has gone on record as favoring 
ihc project, has been accused of privately 
doing all it could to forestall the day when 
it would aciunlly have to sink this deep 
inlo passenger business which il has never 
liked. Critics say the railroad fragmented 
responsibility to such a degree that no one 
could ever get an answer or decision out 
of it. It has also been accused of doing 
absolutely nothing in the way of preparing 
for the maintenance of the cars once they 
arc accepted. It has. however, put down 
some welded track, trained crews, added 



some new overhead wire and built high 
platforms in Wilmington, Baltimore and 

Washington. 

In addition to all the government cau- 
tion, administrative botching and inter- 
company lights, there has been an ava- 
lanche of tcchnical-snags to be solved on 
both trains. For example, IhcTurboTrains 
developed a lateral sway in their suspen- 
sion system that had to be corrected. Many 
electrical problems showed up in the ad- 
vanced design. The first time the brakes 
were applied, the bell started ringing and 
refused to stop. The train would not al- 
ways reverse when it was supposed to. 
One puzzle which seems so simple now 
took ihrcc-and-a-half months to unravel. 
The engines would suddenly shut down 
completely at high speeds. Their fail-safe 
mechanism is supposed to stop them if 
temperatures get (oo high. No one could 
understand why the engines were healing. 
It turned out that the trains were too 
streamlined. Air passed over them loo fast 
forcing engine heal back down. Stacks 
were added so the exhaust could escape 
inlo the air. A ludicrous detail like a toilel 
seal caused further delay. When ihe seal 
was down the door couldn't be opened or 
closed and this had to be redesigned. Noise 
levels of the motors had to be diminished 
and ride quality, which is far smoother 




Shaded urea shous the densely populated 
"megalopolis" of the Northeast Corridor 
strenhing Irani Washington to Boston. Orig- 
inally, highspeed traim nere going to serve 
the area beginning last October. So whul 
happened? 



than the Metroliners, had to be improved. 

Meiroliners have been plagued with one 
breakdown in every eight hours of oper- 
ation. Electrical grounds in the circuitry 
and stray signals have affected the sensi- 
tive equipment. Exasperating setbacks 
have come from troubles with the panto- 
graph (that web-like structure atop trains 
that draws electricity from the wires). Us- 
ing both a G.E. French designed panto- 
graph and a Westinghouse German panto- 
graph, there has been continuous difficulty 
maintaining constant pressure against the 
old wires at high speeds. Too much pres- 
sure wore the wire or the pantograph. Too 
little kept the pantograph bouncing 
around. Engineers have been working on 
this for nine months. A member of the 
Japanese National Railway staff here gen- 
erously offered to give us their unpatented 
pantograph designs. It's just that to make 
them work, he says, we'd have to replace 
all the overhead wires as well. 

There have been other problems con- 
cerned with the speed at which the pneu- 
matic brakes should take over from the 
dynamic brakes. And since the railroad 
warns eventually to buy its electricity 
commercially, the trains had to be easily 
convertible to a stronger current. At one 
point the throttle and speedometer refused 
to coincide so the train could not be prop- 
erly controlled, and undersheathing had 
to be installed to prevent pieces of road- 
bed rock from flying up into the equip- 
ment ai high speeds. The ride quality, said 
to be minimal, has to be improved. 

A Task Force or DOT, Penn Central. 
Budd. Westinghouse, G.E., NASA, and 
Federal Aviation Agency men was sent 
out by DOT to investigate the impasse. A 
67-page report filed with DOT secretary 
Alan S. Boyd at the end of May was sup- 
posedly so harsh that il will never be re- 
leased. What was released later was an 
eight-page palliative which nevertheless 
hinted of work to be done and criticized 
DOT and Penn Centra) for bogging down. 
The investigators guessed trains could be 
ready by April 1969. The only real cer- 
tainty in the scheduling is that toy Turbo- 
Trains will be ready for the children of 
megalopolis by Christmas. 

No one authority (such as the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation) 
seems to have had control over the whole 
project. Everyone appears to have gone 
his own way with little earing or under- 
standing of what anyone else was doing 
or what the complete train would demand 
of them. The entire concept and organiza- 
tion lacks whatever it was that got those 
rockets up into space: i.e.. the systems 
approach. So it might be better to let 
moon-trips go for a while, if we can't 
manage bolh. and maybe just sit and hold 
hands with someone, find a hole through 
the skyscraper jumble and concentrate 
first on gelling people around fast enough 
to improve the lot of the slowed-down 
New Yorker. _ 
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The 
Truth 
Game 




Barbra Streisand 
Talks to 
John Hallow ell 

hallowell: Let's start with something different. There's 
this game tailed "The Truih Game" and I'd 
like to play it. 
sireisand: Okay. 
hallowell: If you were a car. what car would you be? 
streisand: Well, at limes I'm an Exralibur. At times 

a 1925 Rolls . . . and at times I'm a broken 
down Ford. 
hallowell: What about— what animal? 

5TKF.ISANO: My husband says I'm a hamster. 
hallow ill : If you were a color, what color would you be? 

streisano: I think . . . wine. 
hallo will : What bird? 
sireisand : (toughs) Tweety bird. No. I'm some exotic 
jungle bird. And maybe an ordinary— not 
a pigeon— a liitle sparrow. 
hallowell: What century? 
Streisand: I think the 19th, and the 15th. or is it 
the 14th? — Oh. Christ! Oh yeah! B.C. 
hallowell: What composer? 
Streisand: Bartok ... a little strange and dissonant . . . 
maybe I'm mauve. 
hallowell: What article of clothing? 

Streisand : A crepe black satin slip. 
hallowell: What painting by a famous painter? 
streisand: This is a good game. I like it, It's great for 
an interview, because it's sensuous and the 
only things that are important are the Jive 
senses. What painting by a famous painter? 
A Woman Bathing by Rembrandt. 
hallowell: What city in the world? 
Streisand: Well. I've hardly been anywhere, so it's hard 
for me to say. 
hallowell: What famous historical character? 

Streisand: Hmmm. I don't really identify with anybody. 
hallowell: What drink? 
Streisand: Tab. 
hallowell: What period of furniture? 
sireisand: Louis XV. XVI. Victorian, and at the moment, 
especially Art Nouveau. 
hallowell: What flower? 

streisand: Gardenia. 
hallowell: What fish? 

sirusand: A smoked one. 
hallowell: What astrological sign? 
streisand: A Taurcan, who likes Virgos. Pisces and Aries . . . 
Actually. I'm a mixture of heliotrope, burnt 
orange, fuchsia and gray— with a little dab 
of taupe on the side. 
hallowell: What other singers? 

streisand: Ray Charles and Florence Foster Jenkins. 
hallowell: What tiling ihat can be bought at a soda 
fountain? 
streisand: Seltzer. 
hallowell: Now. let's talk about the press. 
streisand: Gee, from seltzer to the press. 
hallowell: How do you feel about some of the terrible 
press? 
streisand: Terrible! 
hallowell: Do you think your personality has been captured 
by the press? 

streisand: Captured??? (She laughs) Slaughtered, barbecued. 
Pickled! 

hallowell: How do you think the public interprets what 
has been written about you? 
streisand: Well. I think most people believe what they 

read, because of the power of the printed word. 
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I only wish they would slop and think— hey, 
what about the personality of the person 
doing the interview? Maybe he didn't have enoi 
sleep last night — maybe he has indigestion — 
maybe the laundry put loo much starch in bis 
collar. You know, we subjects have a lot to 
put up with ! 1 wonder if the readers realize 
thai each personality is being seen through 
the writer's eyes, neuroses, sensitivities, 
intelligence and perception — or lack of 
each one of these things. 

hallowell: Your critics say — 
Streisand: What critics? 

hallowell: Some of the gossip columnists — 
Streisand: Oh, you mean the yentas. 

hallowell: (laughing) Forget the question. Compared to 
you now al 26, whai were you like when you 
were eight? 
Streisand: Smaller. 

hallowell: No, I mean what kind of kid were you in 
school? 

Streisand: 1 got A's in all my subjects and D in conduct. 
Sec, I haven't changed at all! (She laughs) 
I remember in Ycshiva, they used to tell us 
thai we couldn't say the word 'Christmas.' 
So as soon as the leacher weni out of the 




room Fd say 'Christmas, Christmas, Christmas,' 
and be frightened to death that something 
would happen to me. 
hallowell: When you were a linle girl, did you play 
with dolls? 

Streisand: Didn't I ever tell you about my doll? God, 
I never had a doll, so I used a hot water 
bottle. 1 had this hoi water bottle . . . filled 
with water . . , and I swear it felt real . . . 
' you know it was like a rubber tummy. 
And I had this pink sweater on it, 'cause 
the lady that took care of me was a knitting 
lady ... so I had this sweater on it . . . and 
I had a hat covering the screw part of (he 
top. That was my doll. 
hallowell: Were there any special movies thai you 
liked as a kid? 

Streisand: It didn't matter what the movie was— 
as long as it was in Technicolor. 
hallowell: Now that you're in your second 'Technicolor' 
film— and a movie star — has your dream 
come true? 

Streisand: Well, you sec, I never really wanted to be 
a movie star in terms of signing autographs 
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I only wish (hey would slop and think — hey. 
what aboul the personality of (he person 
and being recognized and all (hat. I really 
warned to be the character in ihc movie. 
I wanted 10 be . . . noi myself. I wanted to 
be Scarlett O'Hara ... not Vivien Leigh. 
If you were a reporter, what question would 
you most want 10 ask Barbra Streisand? 
By (he way, you say my name wrong. It's 
Sirei-m/itf Sand. Like sand on ihc beach. 
How is ii . . . Strclscn? 
Strcijnni/. 
Oh. Slteisand. 

Yeah, bui it's SrrW-sand. On ihc firsi 
syllabic. Barbra Sw/sand. How can 1 be 
famous — nobody pronounces my name right , . . 
you never heard anybody saying Bene DaWi. 
: Okay, another one. Do you ever worry about 
losing your voice'.' 
: Of course not ... I think worry makes you 
lose your voice! No kidding. I don't believe 
in indulging my vocal chords. Mostly what makes 
mc sing is my inner self and my acting. 
And if 1 want to hold a noie because I 
think it's righ( at (he moment, I hold (he 
note, and if I don't wanl (o, I really can'i. 
I never sing in the shower ... 1 never sing 
by myself ... my voice comes om awful. 
When I had a sore throat as a kid, my 
moihcr used to pui a 
woolen sock around my 
neck (preferably used!). " 
1 still do (hat ... 
with a safely pin. 
One day (he safely pin is gonna 
open in bed . . . Ahhhhgh! Puncture 
my vocal chords! Thar I worry about! 
: You love lo eat. yet you have to discipline 
yourself as an artist. How- do you handle 
the struggle beiwccn the two? 
: How do 1 handle it? I'm eight pounds 
overweight, that's how f handle it ! 1 keep 
on justifying it by saying I want Dolly to 
be a little Victorian. You know, a plump, 
Victorian figure? Son of adds to my character. 
I'm a complete hypocrite about food. Whai 
I do is have chocolate souffle for dessert, 
and put Sucaryl in my lea! 
Have you ever encountered prejudice? 
I don't know. I never applied lo 
□ country club. 

Did you always love to laugh? 
Well, I think a lot of things are funny. 
What would you do if the bottom dropped out 
oflhe Barbra Streisand markci tomorrow? 
Look. Evcryihing is momentary. You do a 
picture, great ; you do a lousy one. nobody 
wants you. That's why you have to have a 
husband, children, and antique furniture. 
What is it like way down (here, inside 
Barbra, where ihe singing comes from? 
Well, as somebody once said lo me— 'There's 
a whole area inside you (hat has never been 
touched.' 1 guess )i keeps people interested 
because [ have secrets . . . and I won't tell. 
Finally, Barbra, arc you happy? 
Are you kidding? I'd be miserable if 1 was happy! 



Heiress to The Sun King 

By Douglas Turnbaugh 



"Louis XIV supported dance in an appropriate royal manner; now 
Rebekah Harkness' wealth and involvement support a new era." 



More ihan three hundred years have 
passed since Louis XIV first pointed his 
toes, doing his thing in court ballets at the 
palace of Versailles. Things have changed. 
Dancers work physically harder ihan [he 
king or any laborers* union could imagine, 
and they have hud (o spend a good portion 
of their anticipated earnings as dancers 
just to learn and develop this physical 
technique. Their professional home has 
inevitably been a dcmi-slum rehearsal hall, 
where running water (to drink, never mind 
to shower) is still considered a luxury. The 
financial burden of preparing for a dance 
career has lost the art untold geniuses. 
Thai any dancers survive is miraculous. 
Thai ihey can still excite in audiences sen- 
sations of a style and a grandeur beyond 
their own personal experience is an esthetic 
triumph. 

Suffering is no prerequisite to artistic 
achievement, however. The Sun King sup- 
ported the dance in his lime in an appro- 
priate manner, giving it the impetus to sur- 
vive the perils ahead. Today, it is a lady 
whose wealth and personal involvement 
enable her to support, with unique per- 
ceptions of its needs, a new era of ballet in 
the grand manner. Rebekah Harkness. 
through her Foundation, is dedicated to 
encouraging, promoting and. most im- 
portant, supporting American dunce, and 
fostering recognition of iis achievements 
throughout the world 

Showpiece of the Rebekah Harkness 
Foundation is the Harkness Ballet, now 
four years old and a major international 
company with a distinct character of its 
own. The company focuses, although not 
exclusively, on dramatic balleis— that is 10 
say, works with emotional content, as op- 
posed to "pure dance." This has given an 
outlet for choreographers and dancers who 
wish to work in this idiom of dance. Law- 
rence Rhodes, recently named Artistic 
Director of the Harkness Ballet, is the lat- 
est American dancer to achieve interna- 
tional acclaim, nut only for his physical 
technique but for his arlistry as an actor- 
dancer. His success is directly related to the 
unique repertoire in which he has starred. 




The company received an emhusiasiie re- 
ception at its New York debut last fall, and 
its most recent success was at this sum- 
mer's Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto. 
Now in residence in Monte Carlo, the 
company is rehearsing and preparing new 
works which will be seen in New York 
next winter. 

The Harkness School of Ballet and the 
Harkness Dance Training and Research 
Program aim to discover and develop tal- 
ent, which could eventually graduate into 
ihc company. This summer, the School 
gave 32 full scholarships to children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 to study at the 
facilities developed at the Harkness estate 
at Watch Hill, Rhode Island. At Harkness 
House for Ballet Arts, an impressive man- 
sion in the East Seventies of Manhatlan.48 
students between the ages of 17 and 20 
were selected to become trainees. Besides 
their tuition, they received stipends of S45 
a week, plus other considerations. 

Learning ihe technique of ballet is only 
one step in a dancer's career. Stage experi- 
ence is another. At Harkness House, the 
difficulty of integrating students into pro- 
fession life is being dealt with in an ambi- 
tious and imaginative way. From the 
trainees arc drawn the members of ihe 
newly formed Harkness Youth Ballet, a 
company which gave its first performance 
August 16 ai Salisbury Park in Nassau 
County. This company is a development 



of other Foundaiion projects, which in- 
cluded Ihe highly successful Youlh Dances 
For Youth series at Hunter College and 
Ballet Close-ups, an educational program 
for schools. Working in this company, ihe 
dancers arc paid professional fees, but the 
extent of their work will be limited, in or- 
der that their studies continue. They will 
have the invaluable experience of working 
with repertoire, performing, and learning 
just what they're training for. 

The Harkness Foundation has cooper- 
ated with schools and universities in de- 
veloping dance in education and dance ap- 
preciation. In addition to financing the 
foreign tours of ihe Harkness Ballet, the 
Foundation has cooperated with the U.S. 
Department of State to send American 
dance abroad: Jerome Robbins' Ballet 
USA 10 Europe. Pearl Primus to Africa, 
the Robert Joffrey Ballet to the Soviet 
Union and the Far East, and the Alvfn 
Ailcy Company to Europe, 

The Foundation's public service most 
keenly appreciated by New Yorkers, and 
of greatest importance in giving dance a 
wider showing in ihe city, is undoubtedly 
the Dance Festival prcscnicd at the Dcla- 
conc Theatre in association with the 
New York Shakespeare Festival, Since 
1961 the Festival has presented free dance 
performances by 35 dance groups to an 
audience of more than 150.000. The per- 
forming artists arc selected by the Shake- 
speare Festival management and spon- 
sored by a grant from Ihe Rebekah Hark- 
ness Foundaiion. This year the Dance Fes- 
tival will he held September 3 through 9, 
and will prescnl six groups: The Dance- 
mobile; Lottc Coslarand Co., The Hark- 
ness Youlh Ballet; Anna Marie & David 
Holmes; Ramon dc los Reyes and Co., and 
Norman Walker and Co. Each program 
w ill offer a selection of work from several 
of ihe participating companies, so thai 
there will be a wide range of dance styles 
on view each evening. New Yorkers will 
have their first opportunity to see the stu- 
dents from Harkness House. The experi- 
ence should be of value on both sides of 
the stage lights. wm 
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Music 

Some of My Best Friends 

By Alan Rich 



"Cultural hybridization has produced the pizzaburger, and also 
Grauman's Chinese Theatre. In music, however, it works less well." 



Maybe Kipling was right aficr nil. 
About East and Wat, 1 mean. 

This week Ravi Shankar will be in town 
again with another of his Indian music 
things. If indications arc valid, the pro- 
grams will draw huge crowds, predomin- 
antly young, and there will be a great deal 
of talk about depth and wisdom and get- 
ting to the core of the artistic experience. 
This is as it should be. because ShanWar is 
one of the great musicians of our time, a 
deep and important artist as well as a vir- 
tuoso of dazzling skill. 

He is. as we all know, something of a 
cultural hero for reasons (hat go beyond 
the musical basis of his art. His emergence 
in the West as a popular concert artist 
was nicely timed 10 tie in with moods and 
needs, especially among young people. 
Thanks largely to his own dynamism. In- 
dian mustc has moved out of its status as 
an exotic curio subjected to abstruse 
analysis by scholars for each other's bene- 
fit to acceptance for what it really is: an 
artistic repertory as complex in its own 
right as that of the West, structurally 
and — more important by far — emotionally 
valid. Among those who have succumbed 
to it, words like ruga and ml have become 
the same common coin as sonata farm. 

The inevitable result has been a seeking 
by Western musicians to look upon the 
Indian repertory and esthetic as a possible 
source for new ideas and expressive prin- 
ciples within our own cultural streams. 
There is nothing remarkable abouc that, 
or novel. A lot of Debussy's musical ideas 
can be traced back to his discovery or 
Balincsc and Javanese music when it was 
brought to Paris tn the 1880s. If you want 
to go back even further, consider Mozart 
and Haydn gelling all worked up over 
"Turkish" music (meaning, mostly, a lot 
of percussive effects) or Beethoven using 
Russian folksongs (pretty exotic stuff in 
his time) in two of his quartets. 

But the Indian thing in music today is a 
great deal more intense. It's one thing for 
Beethoven to dig out Russian tunes and 
work them into a framework that is clearly 
still within the Viennese laic-classical tra- 




dition, h is quite another for a popular 
musician like the Beatles' George Harrison 
to go off and try to immerse himself so 
thoroughly in an alien culture that he then 
starts creating whole pieces that purport 
to be in its style ("Within Vou. Without 
You," for example, in Sgi. Pepper). 

It's a nice song, but it doesn't begin to 
achieve its pretensions. I don't really think 
it can. Harrison is a bright and clever 
musician, as was Beethoven. Bui being 
bright and clever does not afford one any 
clear-cut way in which to swallow whole 
in a few weeks' time a cultural language 
shaped over centuries by everything thai 
exists within the country of its origin. 
East is East, in other words. 

All this should be pretty obvious today, 
as it has been in the past, but there arc 
matters that conspire to make it less so. 
The affinity young people feel today to- 
ward Indian music is more than an artistic 
matter: it draws upon the drug business, 
the Zen business of the Beats a decade ago, 
the alienation from values closer to home; 
a cultural vacuum 10 be filled by some- 
thing different and exotic. There was no 
desperation in Beethoven that told him 
thai everything Viennese was all used up 
and therefore he must go farther afield for 
material. He simply used Russian tunes 
in order to play politics with the Russian 
ambassador to Vienna. 

I sometimes feel just a little sorry for 



Shankar himself, since I know him to bean 
artist of great intelligence and honesty. It 
must be just a little galling to htm to 
watch as alien musicians from an upslarl 
culture skim surface ideas off his deeply 
complex music and wear them like 
matrons at a costume party. He has im- 
plied (his many times in interviews, and 
has spoken out with particular sorrow at 
those who see in his music something 
somehow tied to pot-smoking and beyond. 

Yet he, too. has submitted— willingly, I 
presume— to a number of experiments 
aimed at somehow building bridges be- 
tween his civilization and ours. He has 
made records with a number of jazz peo- 
ple, and also with Yehudt Menuhin. I 
don't know, ofcourse, how he feels about 
the results, although I presume he is 
enough man of the world to rejoice in the 
sales his first record with Menuhin has 
had. In my own small, squeaky voice I 
have to admit that I don't like that record 
very much, nor their second one which 
came out ihis summer; I can't find any 
meeting between Mcnuhin's thoroughly 
Central European way of playing the vio- 
lin and Shankar's thoroughly Indian way 
of playing the sitar. (Other Indian musi- 
cians have told me, by the way, that the 
violin is often used in Indian music, but it 
is played without vibrato and held against 
the knee.) 

The hybridization of cultures can pro- 
duce interesting artifacts, of course. It has 
produced, for example, the pizzaburger 
and Grauman's Chinese Theatre. At the 
risk of being called a purist, however, I 
must admit that I prefer my pi77as Nea- 
politan and my pagodas Buddhist. I fur- 
ther expect that when I hear Ravi Shankar 
next week 1 will get thoroughly turned on 
to the psychedelic nature of astounding 
virtuosity and the creative impulse at 
work, while at the same time accepting (he 
pure intellectual pleasure of encountering 
an experience from a culture into which I 
can only dip my big toe. I didn't live in 
Beethoven's Vienna, cither, and that 
doesn't stop me for a minute from being 
turned on by the Ninth Symphony. " 



Itlumaied By Timothy Outy 
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And to Think 
I Paid to Get In 

By Al Morgan 



"I sat through the multimillion-dollar wake called Gone With the 
Wind and frankly, Scarlett, I don't give a damn any more, either." 



Once a year Judith Crist packs her little 
vials or venom and goes ofT to what the 
commercials call blessed relief. She goes, 
(hat is, if she can sucker someone into fill- 
ing her space, if not her shoes. 1 warned her 
that since 1 am basically such a gentle man 
of few opinions, il would be difficult for 
me to give her audience the kind of free- 
form brutality she has raised to the level of 
an art form. Mrs. Crist, a keen judge of 
character, looked me in the eye and said. 
"Try." 

So, I'll try. 

As I write this, there are long lines of 
sweating tourists, crying children (and for 
all I know, former Republican Convention 
delegates) waiting outside the Radio City 
Music Hall to be exposed 10 the safe, sane 
world of Doris Day's successful defense of 
what must be the oldest established vir- 
ginity in the western hemisphere. The focus 
may be softer, the screenwriters may work 
a little harder cleaning up the smuttier 
Dean Martin jokes about adultery, but 
Miss Day is still a couple of years away 
from that inevitable starring role in Amer- 
ican International's lealhcr-jackctcd-mo- 
torcycle opus. Gang Bang. For those who 
like lo look on the bright side of things. 
Where Were You When the Lights Went 
Out ? docs serve one purpose. Il gives the 
Rockettcs a breathing spell and prevents 
mass Charley horses and hernias al the 
showplace of the nation. 

In theatres across the country, John 
Wayne is doing business at the same old 
junkyard. If no Belgian nuns are raped and 
no orphans have their hands chopped off 
in The Green Berets, it's not because of any 
restraint on his pari. Every Cliche Mr. 
Wayne has shoved into his meggaggi bag 
from the Alamo to two Jima has been 
shoveled into this terrible, dishonest piece 
of tripe. Bui even Mr. Wayne has fallen 
victim to the wonders of our electronic 
age. It is a little difficult to make the Viet- 
nam war fun and games when we are priv- 
ileged to watch our sons and husbands 
killed in living color, with time enough left 
to get in the closing commercial. 

I have also made the rounds of the art 




houses this summer. (An art house is 
where the coffee in the lobby is bitter.) The 
movies run the gamut from lesbianism to 
sadism and back again to homosexual in- 
cest. Sooner or later someone will have to 
make a movie of Fiitt and we can explore 
the last single holdout in the celluloid re- 
lationship between (he sexes. (If nothing 
else, il might open up a whole new career 
for Lassie.) 

I have been shot into space by Stanley 
Kubrick, with all the speed of the normal 
commulcr run on the new Pcnn Central. 
Mr. Kubrick has pulled off what used to 
be called the hat trick by making at once 
the three worst movies of the year. 

I have sat through the multimillion dol- 



lar wake called Gone With the Wind and 
watched a whole new generation sit shiva 
for a Forest Lawnful of great personalities. 
On my scorecard only Olivia DeHaviland 
and Butterfly McQueen arc left to whack 
up the residuals. I did find something 
quaintly charming about that old-time 
shocker, "Frankly Scarlett, ljust don't give 
a damn." Me neither. 

I haven't neglected the new wave. I sat 
through Petulia several times. Loved the 
hotel. Locked away from director Lester's 
relentless, backward forward and some- 
limes sideways camera. locked away from 
Mexican orphans, an old tuba left over 
from Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. fay- 
chcdclic lights, faces and, (I think) heart 
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Itlullrillon By ChM t> U»Oman 



transplants, I laboriously set up a graph. 
Its purpose was to tell me what the movie 
was really about , . . the story line, the who 
did what, with what, and to whom. After 
several attempts to explain Richard Cham- 
berlain's rather amazing performance, I 
came to the conclusion that I had been 
watchinit Peyton Place with a lot ofsequins 
thrown into the viewer's face. 

Though I'm not sure the world is ready 
for the love team of Zero Mosicl and Hs- 
lelle Winwood. I enjoyed most of Tlie Pro- 
ducers despite the nagging feeling that Mel 
Brooks was having more fun than 1 was. It 
may be, too, that we haven't come quite 
far enough away from Dachau to have 
Hitler jokes qualify as real thigh-slappcrs. 

I've seen Oskar Werner manfully try 10 
prove that Germans can really be sexy. 
I've prayed for Rosemary's Baby (with a 
Hail Mary or two for Roman Polunski! 
and watched Frank Sinatra desert his nor- 
mal occupation to walk through a movie 
set long enough to display a highly mar- 
ketable, if elusive, charm. 

I've seen Stanley Kramer settle one of 
our thorniest problems ina way that would 
make an old True Confessions editor 
ashamed and I've watched a fine actor 
named Sidney Poilicr being turned into a 
son of sepia Mary Martin, with a, hope- 
fully, non-fatal case of the cutes. 

I am, at the moment, the world's great- 
est authority on the timetable of the Inde- 
pendent subway system. I have spent un- 
countable hours in the theatre at the Mu- 
seum of Modern An, lighting my little 
votive candle to Miss Garbo. It was only 
when we gol into the talkies in her career 
that I fell impelled to write a fan letter to 
the Transit System. The rumbling of the 
subway beneath the museum's basement 
projection room was timed to drown out 
some of the worst dialogue ever spoken. I 
came away with the wonderful feeling that 
Greta Garbo was, indeed, a unique star 
but we have all mercifully forgotten how 
terrible most of her movies really were. 

1 have, in short, lived a quite normal 
movie-going year here in New York. 

Mrs. Crist has my sympathy. 

The Muse is, as they say, a hard buck. 
But, dammit, I paid to get in. a 



Judith Crist is on vocation. She will resume her 
column on September 23. AIMorgan.this week's 
guest columnist, is a novelist and playwright. 



We are pleased to advise that 
in some diverting ad lib remarks 
linking Wall Street with suburban living 
proferred by a member of the cast 
between Taf(e Four 
and Ta\e Five 
of a scene from the Paramount Picture 
"Goodbye, Columbus" 

being filmed at the 
Scarsdafe High School 
Scarsdale, j\ew Torl{ 
on August 19, 1968 
the name Hentz came up. 



H.IIENTZ&CO. 
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The Blues Today: 
Hey, Joe! Where 
Are You Goin' With That Gun 
In Your Hand? 
I'm Goin' 
Down to the Laundromat 
To Shoot My Old Lady. 

By Albert Goldman 



Country-blues singers hod been mainly, 
though hoi exclusively, male, and their 
art had grown from the ritual of work. 
Those men who raised blues-singing to 
professional status tended to be social 
outcasts, whether through temperamental 
malaise like Robert Johnson, or through 
physical affliction (usually bliminess ). 
like Blind Lemon Jefferson. Tliey had no 
home, but wondered from city to city, 
seekinga livelihood from song.Tht>btuet- 
singing) city dwellers . . . were, howewr, 
for the most pari, female. This was be- 
cause the band-trained, town-dwelling 
male Negro IhuI learned to speak through 
his 'horn': but also because the deep 
resonance of the female Negro voice 
came to represent the mother-image 
which seemed so significant to the root- I 
less inhabitants of the big cities. 

Wilfrid Mcllcrs 
Music in a New Found Land 

Looking ai Albert King, the new boss 
Of rhythm V blues, you don't sec a lonely, 
wasted, low-living cat. who's spent his 
life drifting from town to town with some 
raggedy woman in tow. King looks like 
the owner of the local Carvel franchise. A 
big. prosperous man of 45 (6-foot-4. 250 
pounds— his mother weighed 210). with 
heavy jowls and double chin, he dresses in 
tailor-made maroon mohair suits, with dia- 
mond solitaires in his pinky rings, an inch- 
wide diamond stick pin in his tie and a 
shiny gold tooth in his grin. A country 
blucsman of the space age. he docs his 
roaming (from a suburban house in Love 
Joy, Illinois) in a Fleetwood Cadillac and 
his "gitar" picking on a specially rigged 
Gibson "Flying V," built like a jet. 

Down in Memphis, at Slax-Volt Rec- 
ords (Motown with dirt in the line), 



they'll tell you that "plain Albert" is 
"psychedelic." pointing out all the imita- 
tions of his lime-tail guitar sound in re- 
cent recordings by the Cream, the Butler- 
held Blues Bandand the JclTcrson Airplane. 
They must be right because out on the 
West Coast— where safaris of brown* 
skinned teenagers undulate to the beach 
every morning bearing surf boards on 
their hcads-thc little shoie-side bars at 
Venice. Santa Monica and Malibu ring 
all night long with that same piercing, 
quivering. Assagai sound. Still an "under- 
ground hit." King's day is fast dawning 
west to cast. 

Unlike the popularity that has come 
late in life to a number of other old-lime 
bluesmcn. Albert King's success has not 
been gained by standing still while the 
rest of the world turns. Convinced of the 
eternal timeliness of (he blues, determined 
to save the music's soul, he has labored 
nonetheless to connect the old blues with 
the new. Heating and drawing the metals 
of these different musics, he has forged a 
formidable link between rural past and 
urban present. Unlike a Lightnin' Hopkins 
or a Howlin" Wolf. King drops a little acid 
on his guitar strings; yet he docs not. like 
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noritics developed for today's soul music. 
The final product is doubly authentic. It 
is also a very high concentrate of "nasty." 

Like all the great blues showers, "plain 
Albert" is not without his glamour as a 
person. His fascination lies in the arche- 
typal character of his life and experiences. 
Born in 1923 in the heart of the Delta ai 
Indianola, Mississippi, he is the son of an 
itinerant preacher who left the family when 



"Wine and women 
is all I crave. 
A big bad woman 
Gonna carry me 
To my grave." 
—Albert King 
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"His guitar sets a new standard for purity of style: no pick, few 
notes, every phrase a statement. It has the voice of a woman." 



the boy was five. Reared on his mother's 
farm al Forest City. Arkansas, he never 
knew his father. Bui like a character in a 
Faulkner novel, he was being prepared by 
destiny for a stunning recognition scene. 
When he was about 30. he paid a visit to 
his famous friend. B.B. (Blues Boy) King, 
boss bluesman of Chicago's South Side at 
the kilter's home in West Memphis. Ar- 
kansas. Silting at ihe dinner table, he found 
himself being questioned closely by B.B.'s 
mother. Ada. The woman kept pressing 
him for details of his birthplace, age and 
parents. Finally, she gave him a strange 
look and said: "You know something? 
You is B.B.'s brother. You sec that man 
up there al the head of the table? That's 
your pappy." King still tells the story in 
tones of awe. 

Like most Negro musicians. Albert King 
taught himself to play. His first suing in- 
strument was a wire unwound from the 
neck of a whisk broom, secured at one 
end to a pes In <hc ground, at the other to 
a nail in the wall, and tuned with a turn- 
buckle. Twanging thai wire he developed 
the marrow-penetrating sound thai is now 
described as "psychedelic." The Hawaiian 
guitar was another model for his whining, 
metallic tone. Never dreaming of becoming 
a musician, he worked for years on giant 
motor vehicles, moving from the high scat 
of a bulldozer to ihc cab of a trailer truck 
to a garage where he "went to doin" me- 
chanic work." On weekends he played an 
"old holler box" with a group he called the 
"In Ihc Groove Band." Only at 33 did he 
go all ihc way into ihc music groove. 

In those years blues business was bad 
business. Country people were so poor 
thai they expected the world for iheir 
dimes and quarters. Playing sometimes 
from sundown 10 sunup. King would sit 
up on the stand and watch Ihc crowds as 
they ate Bar B-Q. drank beer, danced in 
the dirt, got drunk, fell asleep, woke up 
and did it all over again. Assuming the 
promoter didn't make off with the cigar 
box full or change, the bluesman would 
end up with four or five dollars and a long 
ride home. Sometimes he had to borrow 
money for gas. Almost as bud was the 
abuse he took from ihosc country crowds, 
the men catling him nasty names and ihc 
woman pulling him on io his face. Those 
women were dangerous customers. You 
had to play along with litem or they would 
get angry and call you "hincty" (uppity). 
Yet you couldn't get too tight with them 
because some man- with plenty of liquor 
in him would he standing back in the 
shadows catching the whole act. "You 
had 10 know." as King says, "where to 
gel on and get olT." 

One night in East Chicago, a woman 



came up to the bandstand and started 
cursing King as the cause of all her trou- 
bles. Her husband had been listening to 
the singer's "Laundromat Blues" (Early 
every mornin*. you grab your old blouse 
or two. and you go right down to the 
laundry where your man is wait in' on 
you."). Catching the woman "doing her 
dirt" behind the laundromat, the husband 
had given her a terrible "whuppinY" Now 
she wanted io hear the song thai had been 
her undoing. Pulling a snub-nosed "38" 
out of her purse, she commanded King io 
play. He just sat there and sang the blues. 

King's first cfTorls at recording were not 
successful; mixing up a big batch of blues 
for Bobbin Records in St. Louis in 1956. 
he dished out a stack of forgotten orig- 
inals with titles like, "Lei's Have a Na- 
lural Ball." "I Gel Evil." "I Made Nights 
by Myself." "Don'l Throw Your Love on 
Me So Strong" and a catchy Utile sequel to 
"Last Night" called "This Morning." It 
was not until the mid-60s. when he signed 
with the Stax-Voll organization, (hat 
Alben King got the lift he needed to move 
out of the country tonks and into ihc psy- 
chedelic barrelhouses. 

What the writers and arrangers al 
Memphis did for King was primarily a 
packaging job. Aiming squarely at the 
youth market, black and white. Booker T. 
(Jones) and the M.G.'s (Stax's house 
band) laid on the new beats and sounds 
while King hollered in his hoarse plain- 
tive voice and etched in the guiiar fills. The 
result sounds like the last word in racial 
integrity, a true country sound undcfiled 
by commercialism. The funky effect is ac- 
tually Ihc product of some very resource- 
ful manipulations. 

"Born Under a Bad Sign." for example, 
ihe litle song of King's first LP. is a mod- 
ern blues ballad ihat has been charged 
with the anxious tremolo-ridden sound of 
ihe Heebie Jcchics, an old Negro (prob- 
ably West African) dance which was first 
performed around 1910 by black enter- 
tainers who would scratch and claw- their 
bodies rhythmically in imitation of an evil 
fit. Opening with a burst of instrumental 
wailing and hand-shaking- a gust of grief 
blown back from some ancient wakc-thc 
song unfolds to ihc accompaniment of an 
inexorable rhythmic motif produced by 
what sounds like a sinister musical saw. 
Against this sombre passacaglia. King 
raises a voice like a powerful but sluggish 
muscle and cries. "Born under a bad 
sign, been down since 1 begin to crawl. If 
it wasn't for bad luck. 1 wouldn't have no 
luck at all." Coming to the end of the tunc 
ihe hand keeps time solemnly while King 
shouts the vamp— -Wine and women is all 
I crave. A big bad woman gonna carry 



me to my grave." Then with funereal 
moanings and lowings from the brass, the 
burden of the melody is shouldered again 
and ihc music moves onward relentlessly 
toward ihe grave. 

The most fascinating feature of these 
recordings is Albert King's guitar playing, 
which probably sets a new standard for 
puri(y of s(yle; no pick, few notes and 
every phrase a statement. King used to 
shroud this part of his an in mystery, hav- 
ing a secret name for his guiiar and a se- 
cret system for tuning ihc instrument. 
Last year he revealed Ihe name— "Lucy"— 
and Siax promptly concocted a record 
called "I Love Lucy," which is now up on 
the charts. Apart from its powerful instru- 
mental introduction— as deeply arousing 
as anything on Aretha Franklin's albums 
— the song seems at first listening not 
much belter than the novelty numbers 
thai once were ground out by ihc white 
I m Pan Alley: a love song about a girl 
who turns oui to be a guiiar. Bui listening 
more reflectively io King's paean to Lucy, 
who "made me a star." you begin to pene- 
trate his real secret. Instead of using the 
instrument in the traditional manner as an 
extension or echo of his own voice, solid, 
husky, plaintive - really undistinguished — 
King throws into his guitar another voice, 
utterly unlike his own. a voice (hat is need- 
ling, excoriating, shrill -the voice of a 
woman. And what a woman that Lucy is! 
Her cry is as siridem and wounding as the 
scream of a Puerto Rican street whore. 
No wonder King kept their relationship 
secret for so many years. It's really a scan- 
dal. Here's this big. genial, hardworking 
man in love with this jivey. bitchy, evil 
chick. You can almost see her standing 
there, hands on hips, head awry, nose 
wrinkled up. scolding, cursing and frying 
good brother King's glad fat. Bui she 
can't put his nose out of join). He looks 
at her with lo« eyes, nodding, laughing. 
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ben." ... is he really a Tony Perkins schiz? 

As history's first blues ventriloquist. 
Albert King has gatheied into the em- 
brace of his art both the male and female 
strains of blues tradition. Nothing like (he 
old minsircls of the road himself, his im- 
age of bew itching woman is a far cry from 
the massive matronly voices thai roll off 
those old records by Bessie Smith and Ma 
Raincy. Yet there is no call here lo medi- 
tate on the bonification of black woman- 
hood. Even ihose big mamas had their 
nasty evil side. Just the other day. 1 asked 
Janis Joplin to do her imitation of Bessie 
Smith: she wrinkled up her nose, reached 
back in her throat and roared— "Gimme a 
pig's foot and a bottle of gin!" wm 
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$5 A YEAR. 



A walk through Harlem with Mayor Lindsay 
on the night of Dr. King's assassination. 

A seat on the floor of Grayson Kirk's office dur- 
ing the Columbia University revolution. 

The theatrics of the Democratic and Republican 
Conventions reviewed by Elia Kazan with back- 
room reporting by Peter Maas. 

You'll find it all in a new magazine called New 
York magazine. Interviews. Observations. Stories. 
Told by the people who tell it beBt 

Big names, like Jimmy Breslin, Tom Wolfe, 
Dick Schaap and Gloria Steinem, New names like 
Gail Sheehy and Albert Goldman. 

Assumed names, like "Adam Smith", author of 
The Money Game, and a regular contributor to 
New York. 

And there's more. 

If you're looking for a Japanese luncheonette, 
a Greek knoshery or an Estonian hamburger joint, 
our Underground Gourmet will tell you where to 
find one. 

If you feel like a flick after dinner, Judith Crist 
will warn you which ones to stay away from. 



And if you don't know the correct thing to wear 
to a Japanese luncheonette followed by an East-side 
movie, we've got Eugenia Sheppard to settle the 
burning question. 

Every week, there are new theatre and movie 
listings. Plus John Gruen on art and Alan Rich on 
music. And if it's too hot to leave your apartment, 
there are those weekly exercises in mental cruelty: 
Stephen Sondheim's crossword puzzles. 

You can pick up a copy of New York magazine 
on your newsstand for 401. 

But we think living in New York is expensive 
enough without having to shell out another AOt a 
week for a magazine. 

So we're recommending our special charter sub- 
scription. It brings our magazine to your mailbox 
for roughly 1 0^ an issue. Or only SS a year. 

Which isn't 
much to pay for a 
weekly reminder 
that you're living 
in the greatest city 
in the world. 



They Still Remember 

Jim Aubrey (Shudder) 



By Deborah Haber 



"...There's something about the man that 
dies very hard. After three years they are 
still afraid of him on Madison Avenue..." 



The first lime I saw James T. Aubrey Jr. 
was in November of 1964. He was gelling 
into an elevator at CBS and I was leaving 
it. He was the president of CBS Television. 
He was wearing a dark suit, a blue shirt 
and a black tie. He was tall and slim and 
handsome. I can still remember the way he 
looked — like a million dollars. 

Since then there have been a few 
changes in his life, For openers — he was 
fired from his job at CBS (February 27. 
1965); he got a press on vacating the post 
that made Mao Tsc-iung look like a real 
pussy cat; for those who missed the local 
newspaper accounts. Life magazine (Sep- 
tember 10. 1965) listed his indiscretions 
nationally with quotes from his friends 
(some) and his enemies (legion), It was 
titled "The Tyrant's Fall that Rocked the 
TV World." and went on for 12 pages 
from there; he was sued by two angry 
stockholders collectively for misuse of 
funds and his S107.486 in severance pay 
and some S1.3 million unexercised stock 
options were placed in escrow for more 
than a year. Half of that catalogue might 
drive another man to cither an open bottle 
or an open window. Aubrey availed him- 
self of neither. 

The next time I saw him was at the 
Bel-Air Hotel in Bel Air, California, in 
July. 1968. He was meeting me for a lunch- 
eon interview. He was wearing a blue 
shirt, a navy blue jacket, with a light blue 
strip running through it, slacks and was 
ticless. He was still tall, still slim, still 
handsome. He had a light tan and his hair 
was more salt than pepper. As he walked 
down the aisle of the dining room toward 
my booth I thought, he's changed , , , He 
looks like two million dollars. 

After all he's been through, Aubrey is 
alive and well, a movie producer living in 
Hollywood. It's been three years since he 
cleaned out his desk at CBS leaving behind 
(from the time he took over the TV pres- 
idency in December. 1959) the following 
record: three years of nothing but hits; 
one season when the milk of ratings kind- 
ness seems to have curdkd; an awe- 



inspiring way with an earnings statement — 
with Aubrey in charge CBS profits soared 
from $25 milllion in 1959 to S49.6 million 
in 1964; a reputation for being one of the 
most arbitrary executives that network or 
any other had ever seen. 

I can remember the Aubrey days at 
CBS. I was a reporter for a business mag- 
azine called Television and a confirmed 
Aubrey- watcher, one of many. He was the 
closest thing to a king the industry ever 
had. His power during his tenure was 
absolute. His authority total. The CBS 
television schedule was the reflection of 
one man's judgment and that man was 
James Thomas Aubrey Jr. He was number 
one, the boss, Mr. Big. He made and 
executed decisions quickly and imperi- 
ously, seldom bothering to cover the can- 
cellation of an old show or the rejection 
of a new one with kind words. He influ- 
enced many people but he wasn't from the 
Willy Loman school of being well liked. 
Men who are in a position to say "abso- 
lutely no," and do so often, rarely are. 

There were many stories then of the egos 
that Aubrey sent bruised and battered 
from his office with a simple "no." "No" 
w ithout sugar coating and with very little 
chance of his changing his mind. He didn't 
handle television's sensibilities tenderly, 
but maybe he was taking a lesson from 
history, i.e., benevolent despots usually 
finish last. 

Jim Aubrey was only interested in being 
first. He did so more often than anyone 
ever had. Aubrey's power and CBS's rat- 
ings reached an apex during the 1963-64 
season: nine out of the top ten nighttime 
shows; fifteen of the top twenty nighttime 
shows; nine of the top ten in the daytime. 
He seemed to have an uncanny instinct for 
what the mass television audience wanted 
to see and he gave it to them. The Aubrey 
touch may not have been tender, but it 
was golden. 

He inspired lots of jokes in those days. 
When the President of the United States 
issued a proclamation, one industry wise 
guy was heard to say. "Who the hell does 



he think he is? Jim Aubrey r He had lots 
Ofnicknames too— Jungle Jim. King James 
I, the smiling cobra. There were other 
names, too. even less polite, but I can't 
remember anyone ever calling him stupid, 
incompetent or a fool. There were those 
who thought him arrogant and those who 
thought him courageous. It usually de- 
pended on which side of one of his deci- 
sions you came out. 

People in the industry talked about 
"Jim" constantly. No last name was neces- 
sary. They dressed like he did, tried to 
anticipate what would please him in pro- 
grams and socially, frequented the tailors 
and the barbers that he made fashionable, 
and even tried following him up the path 
of physical fitness. If you walked down 
the corridors of CBS during Aubrey's hey- 
day, you could peek into almost any 
executive's office and watch him doing a 
version of their boss' isometrics. 

Aubrey played the programming game 
better than anyone ever had. He didn't 
want to win by an inch as he said, but by 
a mile. He did. too, until the '64-'65 sea- 
son, when CBS's audience share slumped 
1 1 per cent, and the network was no longer 
ahead by a mile but fighting it out by 
hairsbreadths with NBC and ABC. 

It was his policy at CBS not to give 
interviews. He explains it today by saying, 
"I felt my time was better spent doing my 
job." All of the good press relations that 
he never bothered to cultivate came home 
to roost on the day he was fired. 

He had been powerful and he had made 
many enemies. Of course, he paid dearly 
for a couple of his friends, too. One of 
them was an actor turned producer named 
Keefc Brasselle. Brasselle was best known, 
before his association w ith Aubrey, for his 
performance in a movie called The Eddie 
Cantor Story. Brasselle played Eddie Can- 
tor with wild-staring eyes and a husky 
whispering voke that came off as a kind 
of unfortunate cross between Bette Davis 
and Peter Lorrc. He had even less success 
as a television producer— his three shows. 
The Cara Williams Show. The Baileys of 
Balboa, and The Reporter managed to 
make their way into the CBS schedule in 
1964 without pilots, and were sunk before 
you could say A. C. Nielsen. That was 
Aubrey's first unsuccessful ratings season 
and his last. Brasselle's programs didn't 
help. They had been friends for IS years. 
Brasselle and Aubrey. In the early days 
Aubrey w as just a television salesman for 
KNXT in Los Angeles, and Brasselle was 
a movie star. When the positions became 
reversed and Aubrey became the impor- 
tant celebrity, he still remained a good 
friend of Brasselle's. Jim Aubrey was not 
a man to forget an old friend. Maybe he 
should have. 

Aubrey's last official act in office came 
on Wednesday. February 24. 1965. He 
flew to Miami to attend a birthday gala for 
CBS star Jackie Gleason. On Friday night 
he was called by the president of CBS. Dr. 
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Frank Stamon. and asked to return 10 
New York in the morning. He did and at 
12 :30 met with Stanton and CBS chairman 
of the board William Paley. They told the 
biggest man there was in TV he was fired. 
On Sunday, he gathered some things from 
his desk and left his office forever. Thai 
afternoon Stanton sent telegrams to the 
papers announcing (hat "James T. Aubrey 
Jr. has today resigned as president of the 
CBS television network division. Jim Au- 
brey's outstanding accomplishments dur- 
ing his tenure as head of the CBS television 
network need no elaboration. His extraor- 
dinary record speaks for itself." 

The record may have spoken for itself, 
but the brass never gave any official reason 
for the abrupt dismissal The papers and 
the Madison Avenue rumor mongers were 
unrestrained in their hints at why Aubrey 
lost his job. All sorts of reasons were 
offered up— buddyism, powermania. poor 
ratings, a personal life that didn't fit in 
with CBS' corporate image — you name it 
and it found its way into rumor mills and 
into the papers. The rumors were imagina- 
tive and vicious. One columnist pointed 
out on the morning after Aubrey's head 
rolled, "The halls of CBS looked like the 
Army locker room after a victory over 
Navy." The papers were delirious. 

Aubrey was replaced by John A. 
Schneider. His first official act in office was 
to call a press conference. They all liked 
him. 

With Aubrey out of his office, and even- 
tually out of the papers, Aubrey-watching 
became practically extinct — like isometrics 
in the CBS executive suites. Schneider- 
watching never really caught on. He was 
handsome, and genial, and capable, and 
performed admirably. He was responsible 
for bringing color programming to the 
network. He was an able executive and 
everybody thought he was a fine fellow. 
But the new president lacked one quality 
his predecessor had — controversy. 

Schneider was promoted to president. 
CBS Broadcast Group— a high corporate 
post newly created, and John Reynolds 
took over as president of CBS-TV. I think 
they just called him "John." Funwisc, the 
nickname game was going from bad to 
worse. I don't know whether a Reynolds- 
watching cult ever sprang up because 
around thai lime I went to Hollywood to 
write Tfie Beverly Hillbillies. (Tliere's an 
irony — and another story.) Outside of the 
fact that Jim Aubrey was instrumental in 
getting thai show on the air. I never saw 
or heard anything much about him in the 
two years lhai I was there. But I often 
wondered whatever happci ut to the big- 
gest man there was, after the fall. 

When I left Hollywood and returned to 
New York I got the chance to find out. 

On Madison Avenue, the street that 
Jim Aubrey ruled only three years ago. I 
oficn met with ihc following intelligence 
when I asked about what he was doing 
these days: "Gee. 1 don't know. What is 



he doing?" I can still hear these voices 
trailing down the hall after me. "Hey. 
when you find out let mc know." 

Stilt, even the ones who didn't know 
where he was, remembered who he was. 
Sometimes with hatred. "A monster," said 
David Susskind, who, although he was 
hurrying to catch a plane leaving town, 
did have time for an opinion, albeit brief. 
Often wilh fear. Conversations were pep- 
pered with, "Please don't quote me." 
There's something about Jim Aubrey that 
dies very hard. Something about him, that 
makes them think he'll be back 10 the 
television business. It may just be lhat this 
is one industry where today's pariah fre- 
quently turns out to be tomorrow's em- 
ployer. Or the fear that someone's personal 
misfortune is contagious. Or just a reluc- 
tance to believe that someone as strong as 
Jim Aubrey had been, could really be out 
of Ihc broadcasting picture forever. But 
the fear is there. After three years, they are 
still afraid of him on Madison Avenue. 

There were also a surprising number of 
people who warned to see Aubrey back. 
They seemed to share the feeling of an 
advertising man who pul the case this 
way, "Sure. Aubrey was rough, but he 
was an innovator. He wasn't afraid 10 try 
new things. He acted!" 

A television producer, who was left with 
his pilots slicking out more ihan one time 
in the Aubrey days, said of him. "You 
knew exactly where you stood with him. 
You'd feed him a show and if he liked it, 
Pow — you had a deal! There was none of 
ihis committee business. Thai's the way 
television is run today. There arc people 
who are theoretically in charge of pro- 
gramming— bul most shows arc picked as 
a result of committee decision. There's a 
danger attached to democracy in program- 
ming. Committees usually go to gray." 

But whether the prospect of an Aubrey 
return to TV was welcome or brought 
with it as it did from one executive a "God 
forbid!" there was almost always an in- 
terest in what the man was up (o. One 
network executive (not at CBS. where the 



official posture is still one of not discussing 
him) said, gcsiuring across his huge, un- 
cluttered desk. "There is something about 
having this kind of power— if being able 
to press a button and have an enormous 
organization in-depth go forward ai your 
command— research, sales, programming, 
what have you— that's almost impossible 
to get over. The track records of men who 
have left jobs like ihis have not been good. 
Where can you go from here?" 

Jim Aubrey. 1 learned, went to Holly- 
wood and into independent production. I 
telephoned him there to tell him that he 
was going io be ihe subject of a piece. He 
welcomed the news with all of the enthusi- 
asm of a man who's been told he's got six 
momhs left to live. He said. "My relalions 
with ihe press have been such that I find 
it belter lo pursue a policy of not discuss- 
ing my life with them. I'm fully aware lhat 
showing the unpleasant side of things *ells 
more magazines and newspapers than the 
pleasant side. I can understand thai. But 
for myself, I find it works belter noi to 
give interviews." I toid him that I was on 
my way to California, to please think 
about seeing me and thai I would call him 
when I arrived. 

Between the phone call and my arrival 
in Los Angeles, Jim Aubrey became a 
"hot" subject on Madison Avenue again. 
Howard Hughes, the billionaire industrial- 
isi. made a bid for control of the American 
Broadcasting Company. He offered to pay 
$148.5 million for 2 million shares of ABC 
common stock. He was willing to pay 
ABC stockholders S74.2S a share to get 
43 per cent of the stock and Ihc controlling 
interest in the company. 

Feeling was strong on the streei that 
should Howard Hughes take over ABC, 
he would put Jim Aubrey in charge of the 
entire broadcasting complex. The specula- 
tion stemmed from the fact lhat Hughes 
and Aubrey share the same stockbrokers 
(Carl M. Loeb. Rhoadcs & Co.). and the 
same lawyer (Greg Bauizcr). Thai's what 
broadcasting's insiders guessed, but only 
one man knew for sure: Howard Hughes. 
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"There's danger when you have a fellow like him playing second 
fiddle. Before you know it he's taken over the orchestra.'" 



And he wasn't talking. 

ABC's present management went to 
court to light the Hughes takeover. The 
prospects of a long legal battle and an 
ultimate public appearance before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
probably turned the industrialist off. He 
withdrew his offer on July IS. ABC re- 
mained in the hands of its management. 
Howard Hughes remained in seclusion. 
Jim Aubrey remained in Hollywood. 

When I got to Hollywood, the first call 
I made was to Aubrey's office. His secre- 
tary told me. "Mr. Aubrey is out of town." 
I spent several days interviewing Aubrey's 
friends, who in turn were interviewing me. 
They were cautious, guarded and very 
protective of him. As far as they are con- 
cerned, "a story" and "a hatchet job" are 
synonymous. 

If Aubrey was out of town. Hunt Strom- 
berg Jr. was not. Strombcrg had been 
Aubrey's vice president in charge of pro- 
grams for CBS on the West Coast, was 
axed shortly after Aubrey, and is now a 
partner in Aubrey's production company. 
He agreed to sec me at (he Aubrey Com- 
pany offices. 

The offices are on the Warner Brothers 
lot in Burbank. California. On the street 
across from the studio's main gate I no- 
ticed a large billboard advertising a movie. 
It showed a pretty blonde nude, and the 
headline read, "I never forget What's 
"Isnamc." Irony is everywhere, even in 
Burbank. 

The Aubrey Company is housed in a 
suite of offices, in an office building on the 
Warner's lot. The building is brown and 
beige and two stories high. Aubrey's office 
is on the second floor— there is a white 
sign on the door that says. "The Aubrey 
Company," James T. Aubrey. President, 
Hunt Strombcrg. Vice President." The 
offices arc neat and modest— a small re- 
ception room, a conference room, a tiny 
kitchen and two large offices, one for 
Stromberg. one for Aubrey and a small 
office for Aubrey's secretary. Aubrey's 
secretary is a dignified lady and loyal. She, 
like Strombcrg. was with him at CBS. 

Stromberg was polite but not at ease. 
He chain-smoked numerous cigarettes, 
called the Life story "a bunch of lies," 
Aubrey "a genius," and explained a bit of 
what the Aubrey Company was up to. He 
says they arc currently involved in the 
preparation of making two properties into 
movies — one "The Sentries" a novel by 
Evan Hunter (author of the film the 
Blackboard Jungle)* and an original script 
by Leonard Spigclgass (author of the play 
A Majority of One). He does not say how 
far along in the preparation of the proper- 
ties they are, just that they are "involved." 



The Aubrey Company tie to Warner Broth- 
free lo make deals with other studios. He 
showed me through Aubrey's office — it 
was neat but unimpressive. It had a large 
orange sofa, a large beige striped easy 
chair, a cabinet thai had a collection of 
scripts and a paperback icopy of Harold 
Robbins" The Survivors on lop of it. There 
was no desk. There was an ash tray, next 
to the easy chair— a metal ashtray, the 
kind that stands on one skinny leg, the 
kind Ihey have in the lounges of movie 
theatres. It didn't (it in with my mental 
image of Jim Aubrey. It was a long way 
from a high fioor at CBS. 

Jacqueline Susann. (he author of the 
best-selling Valley Of the Dolls, told me 
that she and her husband, producer Irving 
Mansfield, are great friends of Aubrey's. 
"He was one of the first people to read 
Valley of iIk Dolls when it was still in gal- 
leys. He told me (hat it just wouldn't be 
on the best seller list. He predicted that it 
was going to be 'Number One.' " Appar- 
ently his instincts for what the masses will 
go for arc still intact. She says the hero of 
her next book is roughly patterned after 
him— "it's about a fascinating man who 
finds it impossible to give his heart com- 
pletely." 

Aubrey and I finally exchanged a few 
phone calls, and by now the tone had 
progressed from restrained hostility to 
cordial reluctance. Eventually he agreed to 
have lunch with me. 

He came to the Bel-Air Hotel dining 
room— tall, carrying himself like a West 
Point Cadet, right down the aisle to my 
booth. Jim Aubrey still causes a stir when 
he enters a room. It's an industry stir, to 
be sure, but better an intra-mural ripple 
than no ripple at all. There was a table of 
gentle little old ladies, the kind that live 
in S 100,000 houses in Bel-Air and are too 
chic for tennis shoes; they barely glanced 

the next booth almost pushed his com- 
panion into his Caesar's salad with a 
nudge, "Hey, that's Jim Aubrey!" 

Aubrey was wearing sports clothes. "I 
just came from the studio," he said. Even 
without a tie, he is immaculately turned 
out. His eyes arc light blue and his hands 
are slender with long fingers. He looks 
directly at you when he talks to you. 

"I have no regrets. I left that job know- 
ing I was the best they ever had," he said 
of the old days and of CBS. He says it 
with little pugnacity — it's just a fact like 
his having blue eyes." 

He started to say, "When I left CBS " 
and corrected himself. "When I was thrown 
out, because that's what happened, I was 
thrown out." The exact reason for "being 



thrown out" he won't discuss. "There arc 
only three people in the world who know. 
Myself, and I have never told anyone. And 
Stanton and Pa Icy and to my knowledge, 
ihey have never told anyone." Those blue 
eyes were very cold now, so I just left it 
with the three of them. 

Aubrey is reported to be a very wealthy 
man. The CBS stockholders suit was set- 
tled in 1966 and he took possession of 
1 8,642 shares of CBS stock, which he had 
previously optioned at $1 6.63 a share. The 
price on the slock the day the suit was 
settled was S55 a share. His CBS holdings 
alone made him more than a million 
dollars. 

"For two years," he says, "1 did nothing 
but look after my personal interests and 
get involved in several business ventures." 
The business ventures included real estate 
interests, a jewelry firm that imports and 
exports pearls and Wall Street. 

He tells of traveling through Europe 
and most of the world. "I went every 
place but the Far East." He turned down 
other opportunities to head vast corpora- 
tions in television and in the motion pic- 
ture business. "I just felt that I didn't want 
to do any of those things. Probably be- 
cause I'd become so deeply involved in 
what I was doing that when I got fired 
and was forced to come up for air again, I 
found it kind of pleasant. 

"My job had been a total commitment. 
I forgot there were other things in life." 

He was free to pursue the other things in 
life, the travel, the Broadway shows, the 
movies, the books, the dinners, the par- 
tics, the elegant rcsiauranis and beautiful 
women. Aubrey, a bachelor since his 
divorce from actress Phyllis Thaxtcr in 
1962, is, to put it mildly, a ladies' man. 

There were offers to lecture, to write 
"that book" from publishing houses, and 
the magazines and editors asked him for 
(hose TV memoirs. He refused them all. 
"I've never considered looking back." he 
says. 

After awhile the life of the border-line 
jet setter began to pall on Aubrey. About 
a year ago, he said, "I started looking 
around for something to do." 

The first something was a deal with 
Columbia Pictures, in June of 1967. He 
signed an exclusive contract with Colum- 
bia Pictures to produce motion pictures 
and television projects. In addition to 
paying him an annual salary, Columbia 
agreed to totally finance his films and TV 
projects. They would split the profits 50-50 
on the films and on the TV projects on a 
sliding scale. The contract was lo run for 
two years. And so Aubrey moved to 
Hollywood. 

Apparently, the deal sounded sweeter 
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than il turned out. Columbia Pictures re- 
fuses to discuss the terms or tenure of 
Aubrey's contract; he is more candid 
about what happened. 

"It didn't work out. The period of time 
that I went to Columbia was an unfortu- 
nate one at the studio. They were between 
chairs as far as management goes— Bob 
Weitman was coming in to head up pro- 
duction, but he hadn't moved in yet and 
Mike Frankovich had left. Things were 
pretty inactive there, I was involved with 
Screen Gems on three or four projects that 
I thought were worthwhile and stimulat- 
ing, but they didn't seem to feel that way." 
One of the projects was a TV special of 
Dickens' Christmas Carol. Aubrey relates 
that it was written by Christopher Ishcr- 
wood and that he was in negotiations with 
Rex Harrison to play the lead when he 
realized that "nothing was going to hap- 
pen at the studio. I sent my attorney and 
very good friend. Greg Bautzer. in to call 
it quits and tear up my contract." Con- 
tractually, the company still had to pay 
him till the contract ran out; he declined 
to take any money. Aubrey claims that 
was the only contract he'd ever made in 
his business career. Apparently, he believes 
a signature on a paper means less than a 
man's word. "It was my first written 
contract," he says with a small laugh, "and 
probably my last." 

Since March 1968. Aubrey's been 
working out of the Warner lot. He says 
he has two projects in the works w ith them 
and several under consideration, but that 
he is free to take his properties anywhere. 
Aubrey at CBS had a reputation for not 
sulTering fools lightly or any other way. 
He probably has to suffer them less as an 
independent producer. "The big difference 
is that in running a network 90 per cent 
of your lime is spent correcting other 
people's mistakes. You find yourself con- 
stantly acting the arbitrator between vari- 
ous points of view. It's time consuming 
and it's not particularly constructive" 

He talks about the television business 
and the holes in the system. "Sure it's 
pleasant to wine and dine the client and 
the station affiliate at 21. But in the end 
the dinner at 21 doesn't have a damn thing 
to do with it. It's the program that counis. 
Or at least that's what I thought. If it's a 
good show they'll want to buy it. The only 
time the wining and dining make any 
difference is when ihey have to choose 
between ihe lesser of two evils. 

"Pilots are a ridiculous waste of money. 
The shows never turn out to be anything 
like the pilol-ihe stars are" different, the 
plot, everything." 

Aubrey also talks a great deal of doing 
"meaningful and significant things in tele- 
vision." This TV social consciousness may 
be something of a recent development 
since during his tenure of office— even 
what passed for dramatic programming— 
Rawhide. The Twilight Zone, even The 
Defenders— didn't give much indication of 



a great bent toward the significant. 

He says he doesn't want to go back to 
television in an executive capacity again. 
1 asked him about the Howard Hughes- 
Aubrey-ABC takeover. "That's absolutely 
untrue," he said with an edge of temper in 
his voice. 

Aubrey is always mcniioncd when a big 
job opens up. One network executive who 
knows him says, "Sure, he was fired from 
CBS and all the rest of it. But Jim Aubrey's 
one hell of a piece of executive manpower. 
He was offered the presidency of another 
television network and turned il down. 
(The executive wouldn't say which one, 
but wc can assume it wasn't CBS.) He's 
got to be ihe number one guy. the boss. 
He already was ihe president of the num- 
ber one network. You don't think he's 
going to settle for less?" He continued, 
"Jim doesn't play second fiddle." I guess 
there's also danger when you have a fel- 
low like Aubrey playing second fiddle, 
before you know it he has taken over the 
whole orchestra. 

Aubrey says that he is doing exactly 
what he wants now as an independent 
motion picture producer. "You can suit 
your schedule productively— as 10 what's 
most efficient and not what's expected of 
you. The creative mind can't punch a 
clock. This is ihe best of all possible worlds 
because I can do the things I want to do, 
the way I want to do them. It's completely 
on my terms." He says the only career 
possibility he might be interested in, is 
merging his "small company with another 
small company." 

I asked him if he was happy. He paused 
for a second and looked off. "1 have my 
low moments," he said. Then another 
pause. "Yes, I'm happy." 

He likes Hollywood. He lived here be- 
fore in his early days, for 14 years, after 
he left the Air force and married Phyllis 
Thaxter (they have two children, a son and 
daughter), and began his climb up the 
CBS ladder of success. He is living in an 
apartment now and is looking for a small 
house, "They're harder to find in Holly- 
wood than large ones." Aubrey wasahvays 
an athlete— skier, tennis player, golfer. 
He finds California a good place to live 
for sports. "I don't play tennis anymore. 
I guess I'm getting old," he smiles when 
he says that because neither one of us 
believes il for a second. He's 49, but looks 
10 years younger. He still plays golf 
though, often at the exclusive Bel-Air 
Country Club where he is a member. He 
doesn't belong to any other clubs. "I'm 
not much of a joiner." 

He likes to play golf with friends like 
lawycr-man-about-town Greg Bautzer, 
Dick Zanuck, head of production at 20th 
Century-Fox and Bob Evans, head of pro- 
duction at Paramount. 

He also says he doesn't miss his old life 
in New York or living there. He flics in 
to sec the shows and for other visits. He is 
very proud of his daughter Schuyler, 



"Sky." 21, an actress who's just finished 
playing in Cactus Flower on Broadway. 

He has managed to keep his sense of 
humor about some things. When I men- 
tioned that he had never gotten to work 
in the office that was going to be his in the 
new CBS building— he was fired before 
the company moved to its present head- 
quarters — he remembered the designer 
who kept coming around during his office 
hours and measuring and fitting for his 
new room. "She kept interrupting till 
finally 1 told her. 'Look, just give me a 
phone and a john.' " 

He did get to see the new building, that 
tall and imposing monument on 52nd 
Street, when he was selling a new series 
idea for Screen Gems to CBS. Of the 
visit, he says. "I felt no sorrow at no 
longer being there." If he found the posi- 
tion of being on the other side of the desk 
embarrassing, he won't admit it. They 
turned his TV ideas down. He says, 
"I thought they were good, they didn't. I 
think they were wrong, but that's the way 
it goes, it's their store." 

One thing he says about the fall from 
grace, "There were names of people in 
show business who were finished. I gave 
them their first break and when this hap- 
pened to mc I never heard from Ihern 
again. I don't know why some people are 
afraid of gratitude, to them being grateful 
is an embarrassmenl like owing somebody 
money." 

Aubrey says that after he was fired, he 
had dinner with the financier and states- 
man Bernard Baruch. "We dined occa- 
sionally. I don't want to leave the impres- 
sion that we were very close friends. We 
were having dinner and talking about 
what happened and he said, 'There is 
something about the herd— if you don't 
rub up against them often— they never 
forgive you for it." I guess that's true." 

It was a pleasant lunch. It's always nice 
to meet a legend. When he said goodbye, 
he said he hoped this interview would 
"lay all of those rumors— the taking over 
the network, the studios, etc. to rest for 
good. 1 honestly don't know if 1 ever want 
to work that hurd again." 

Will he make it as a motion picture pro- 
ducer? A television salesman described his 
situation this way. "It's a business where 
nobody cares what you were yesterday. 
All the great things you did don't mean a 
thing. What matters is now! Jim Aubrey 
was a great executive but that doesn't 
mean he'll be a great movie producer. 
Time is not on his side. We have to wait 
and see. Half the people in the business 
arc pulling for him — half (maybe more) 
are hoping that he falls on his ass." 

I watched Jim Aubrey 1968 walk through 
the path surrounded by the lush foliage of 
the Bel-Air Hotel to his car and remem- 
bered how many limes he was described 
as "a panther." As I watched him I 
thought, old panthers never die. they just 
have to find a new jungle. — ■ 
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Book. 



An UnaBRidgEd Yarn 



By Dick Schaap 



"Anyone connected with television is going 
to read this book or, if we can accept the 
author's assessment, have it read to him." 



The CanniBalS; by Kccfe Brasselle, 
Bartholomew Home, 512 pages. S6SS. 

The one thing Keefe Brasselle most 
wants critics to say about his first novel, 
The CanniBalS. is that his writing has 
style, which is too bad. because if there is 
one thing The CanniBalS lacks, it is style. 
The CanniBalS is subtitled, "A Novel 
About Television's Savage Chieftains." 
and that is a fair reflection of the literary 
level of the book. 

But the lure of The CanniBalS— an un- 
mistakable lure— has nothing to do with 
literature. The lure of the book it its brash- 
ness, its chutzpah. Of all the works in the 
non-fiction-disguised-as-fiction genre, this 
is the most thinly disguised. From begin- 
ning to end. The CanniBalS is as subtle as 
the odd capitalization in the title that ap- 
pear! on the jacket of the book. 

The CanniBalS is the ultimate inside 
story, which does not mean that it is the 
best. It is as if Perry Smith wrote In Cold 
Blood. It is as if Richard Loeb wrote 
Compulsion. It is as if Arthur Miller wrote 
a play about a beautiful movie actress 
who married an intellectual. 

Every person who ever wondered why 
James T. Aubrey left his job as president 
of ess-TV is going to want to read this 
book. Every person who ever tried to read 
between the lines of the Lift, Time and 
Newxweek stories on Aubrey's departure 
is going to want to read this book. And 
everyone even dimly connected with tele- 
vision is going to want to read this book; 
or, if Brasselle's assessment of their intel- 
lect is accurate, all the TV executives are 
going to want to have this book read to 
them. 

During the final year of Aubrey's reign 
at cas, when he was the most powerful and 
feared man in television, his friend and 
confidant was Kccfe Brasselle. entertainer 
and movie actor turned producer. The day 
Aubrey quit under pressure, Kccfe Bras- 
selle was practically the only person in 
television who publicly stood up and 
praised Aubrey. Brasselle is still standing 
up for Aubrey. 

The CanniBalS focuses upon two men. 
Jonathan J. Bingham, the president of 
bca-tv, and his friend and confidant, Joey 
Bcrtell, entertainer and movie actor turned 
producer. The novel traces the maneuvers 
of the two men during the year leading up 



to Bingham's involuntary resignation. 
Bingham emerges as cruel, ruthless and 
totally Machiavellian— and as a genius 
who operates within the law. Bertell 
emerges as loyal, witty and invariably 
charming— and as the strongest -willed 
man in the Western world; faced daily 
with golden opportunities for extramarital 
sexual adventures. Benell never consum- 
mates one. 

I'm not convinced these portraits arc 
perfect reflections of the prototypes, but 
no matter. The point of view of The Can~ 
niBalS is understandably prejudiced. But 
the strength of The CanniBalS is its dia- 
logue, not its point of view, and the dia- 
logue fascinates. Listen to Bingham and 
Benell plotting the best way to destroy a 
man's career, listen to Benell coaxing an 
infantile actor to return to the set, listen 
to Bingham and Benell debating the mer- 
its of perversion, and the conversations 
ring frightcningly true. But I can't accept 
the account of Benell meeting with the 
Mafia in a motel outside St. Louis to dis- 
cuss the elimination of a troublesome 
newspaperman ; I can't believe the meeting 
took place near St. Louis. 

"I have total recall." said Kccfe Bras- 
selle one recent day, in discussing his work 
of the imagination. (Brasselle's imagination 
did not work overtime in choosing the 
names of his characters: they are all fla- 
grantly close to real names. For example, 
an agent named Fred Tashlcy and a pro- 
ducer named Irving Mendelson. who is 
married to a writer-actress, seem to be at 
least vaguely derived from Ted Ashley, a 
real agent, and Irving Mansfield, a real 
producer who is married to Jacqueline 
Susann. In the original manuscript, inci- 
dentally, Brasselle occasionally lapsed and 
used the real names of his characters; un- 
fortunately for the lovers of libel suits, the 
lapses were corrected before publication. 

Brasselle decided to write The Canni- 
BalS for two basic reasons. "In total 
truth," he said. "I needed money. Sec- 
ondly, 1 wanted 10 overcome a challenge 
I hadn't faced before." 

The first review on The CanniBalS came 
In a few months ago. "Aubrey read it." 
said Brasselle, "and he loved it." No one 
yet has bothered to solicit the reaction of 
the Congressman from the Bronx, Jona- 
than Bingham, or the reaction of his 
lawyers. mm 
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Taken by the Cleaners 



By Patricia Lahrmer 



Finding a competent, reasonable cleaner in 
New York takes a magician— 
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Whit's going on ihcsc days, when you 
can pay as much as S55 lo have a dress 
dry-cleaned? True, ihese premium prices 
arc paid lo a relatively small group of 
super-stylish Manhattan cleaners, or (o 
the likes of Pouycnne in Paris, where 
some New Yorkers send their soiled silks; 
but the cost of dry-cleaning by even the 
less aristocratic establishments through- 
out the city is no joke, either. 

The high cost of cleaning may be under- 
standable when the garment being cleaned 
is a special creation worth thousands and 
has to be treated as an investment or an 
ob/ei d'arl; but how much should you 
have to pay when you send out your shin- 
waist with a small stain on the collar? 

One thing that should annoy those 
New York women who pay outrageous 
prices for cleaning is that one very old 
and respected quality cleaner allegedly is 
buying out all his competitors. That means 
those prices haven't a chance of going 
down and, because labor costs are a 
major problem for dry-cleaners, that 
buyer is not having a difficult time getting 
competitors to join his bandwagon. The 
cleaners who join the leader of the high- 
price clan maintain their established names 
and locations, but turn the cleaning that 
comes in each day over to the behind-the- 
scenes owner. 

B. J. Denihan is one of the highest 
priced cleaners. He justifies his fees by 
warning that he could not hold on to his 
skilled employees unless be paid them 
high wages. So Mr. Denihan charges 
$12.50 to S14 to clean a cotton dress. 
Customers seldom complain about his 
work, but both old and new customers do 
complain about his prices. 

One of the grand ladies of the New 
York dry-cleaning business is Madame 
Chegnay. She and her late husband, 
Arthur, set up their first store in 1917. 



iiseum tapestries and antique 
gowns is the Chegnay specialty. As she sees 
the problem: "The people who apply for 
jobs in dry-cleaning today have no inter- 
est in the work." 

Madame Chegnay, with her $12.50 mini- 
mum for cleaning a dress, has a loyal 
following as far away as Paris. Indeed, 
some New Yorkers who move to Europe 
send their cleaning to her by mail. Ma- 
dame Chegnay claims that when she, or 
any one of a half-dozen other quality 
cleaners in New York, gets a customer 
she has him for life. Of course, a few 
customers who can afford the prices of 
Denihan. Chegnay and their likes do not 
pay those prices as often as the New 
Yorker of mote moderate means pays his 
corner dry-cleaner. The reason, says Ma- 
dame Chegnay, is the personal maid, who 
dusts and shapes or spots a garment just 
after it's been worn. Most of these per- 
sonal maids come from France and have 
stayed with the same families for decades, 
so a good maid nowadays is hard to find. 
One New York woman who values her 
privacy says that she has had the same 
personal maid for 24 years, and that any 
personal maid's merit is gauged by how 
seldom she sends a garment to the dry- 
cleaner. 

Madame Chegnay likes to tell the story 
of the discovery of dry-cleaning, a service 
for which Americans now spend S2 billion 
a year. It happened in France, in the days 
of Louis the Fourteenth, when petroleum 
kegs were placed outside palace windows 
for night light. Once a dress was tossed, 
accidentally, right out the window into 
a keg of petroleum. The dress came out 
perfectly clean, to the amazement of every 
onlooker. 

Perhaps it's that legend which has led 
to the belief that French dry-cleaning is 
better than any other kind. There are, as 
noted. New Yorkers who send their best 



gloves and knits to Paris to be cleaned by 
Pouycnne or his students. And there are 
New York cleaners like Madame Paulette 
of Second Avenue, whose delivery truck 
bears the accreditation: Formerly of 
London and Paris. 

The proprietor of Madame Ruby's 
French Cleaners and Dyers at 412 East 
64th Street is Mr. Max. who says: 
"'French' is a trade name that's been on 
this store ever since it was built." Mr. 
Max is not French, but he also runs a 
one-hour French dry-cleaner further up- 
town. One dollar and fifty cents, and up, 
is his fee for cleaning a dress. The up 
amount depends on the fabric, whether 
the garment is pleated or lined, and "a lot 
of other things." 

An executive of New York's Neighbor- 
hood Cleaners Association says that 
"French" on the store's sign means noth- 
ing more than a 25 per cent markup on 
the price. Others make the false claim 
French cleaners launder everything. They 
may be confusing laundering with wet 
cleaning, a hand-brush process used when 
ordinary dry-cleaning does not remove 
all the soil and grime. 





The dry-cleaning process is the same, 
whether the job is done by a Frenchman, 
an American, a Hungarian or a Martinizev 
To remove grime and grease, a garment is 
tumbled in a dry-cleaning machine filled 
with solvent. Chemicals for trouble spots 
are applied either before or after the 
solvent, and that's where the dry-cleaner's 
personal touch and artistry come into 
plaj. 

But what can any dry-cleaner possibly 
do to merit $12.50 for a dress instead of 
one or two dollars? William Seitz of the 
Neighborhood Cleaners Association points 
out some of the differences a customer will 
see at the high-priced, or French cleaner: 
Pick up and delivery service; credit and 
easy payment terms; careful pressing, 
called "finishing" in the business (no 
sharp creases or shine to the fabric- 
finishing is done by hand, not by steam- 
air press machine); fastidious attention to 
detail (open seams will be closed, for in- 
stance); final inspection of the cleaned 
garment as rigid as an Army basic training 
inspection. 

Also, if by some tragic accident a gar- 
ment does not come out like new, a status 
cleaner will "take care of it." And in most 
cases, according to one woman disen- 
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chanted even with the quality cleaners, 
this means: "Our expert fitter will be 
happy to take care of you." 

About the most serious slip-up a quality 
cleaner has been found guilty of is causing 
a sagging hem or seat in a garment. To no 
one's knowledge has one of the swank 
set of cleaners ever damaged a Dior gown 
or a Chanel suit beyond repair. If such an 
occurrence is on record, surely it is hidden 
somewhere deep in a dark file drawer. 

But even with all this personal service, 
the general belief among most New York 
cleaners surveyed is that the status clean- 
ers could charge half their present fees 
and perform the same job. Even the cus- 
tomer who can afford to pay any price for 
his dry-cleaning should beware of blind 
faith in members of the status circle of 
cleaners. One of New York's most pres- 
tigious cleaners told an inquiring customer : 
"We use pure benzine rather than the 
cleaning fluid (he one-hour cleaners use." 
Benzine is so dangerously flammable thai 
almost no cleaner will use it in 1968. 
Benzine is part of the dark ages of dry- 
cleaning, when it was used in a remote 
part of the plant called the "gas house." 
Today, no matter what price he charges, 
the cleaner uses either a petroleum solvent, 
or perchlorethytene, and they do a better 
job than benzine ever did. according 
to Mr. Seitz. 

The wealthy are not the only New 
Yorkers who face a dilemma at the dry- 
cleaners. Simply mention the subject of 
dry-cleaning to a friend and see what a 
bevy of complaints or stories come forth. 
It's somewhat like asking a hypochondriac 
how he is, Is there a New Yorker left 
who hasn't gone hopping from one 
cleaner to another? 

Then there are smaller problems, such 
as linen napkins that come back from the 
dry-cleaners with stapled tags, the metal 
staples (caring the fabric. Very often gar- 
ments are returned by (he cleaners with 
spots and stains still intact, a hem falling 
out or a seam splitting; often a customer 
has the right to wonder if (he cleaner ever 
even looked at her garment. Then (here's 
(he added despair when (he garment comes 
back the second or third time, (he spo(s 
still not removed. 

In cases of damaged garments, loo 
often a baittc of atlrilion takes place be- 
tween customer and cleaner. Little things 
mean a lot (o New Yorkers who pride 
themselves that life is busier here than 
anywhere else. So perhaps interminable 
dealings with (he dry-cleaner are resented 
more in New York than anywhere else. 
What possibly can be more of a waste of 
time than all those stops at the cleaner to 
discuss a spot? 

Seemingly, the dilemma of New York- 
ers of every income level is how to find 
a cleaner who will care— a cleaner who 
takes pride in his profession, and his 
service to the customer. 
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Learning (he vocabulary of the cleaning 
business may be or some help to (he 
hapless consumer. The wholesaler is the 
man who docs work Sot a large group of 
small-store proprietors who do not have 
(heir own cleaning facilities. Today about 
a dozen wholesalers operate in (he metro- 
politan area, and the customers never 
meet them. The retail chain is best ex- 
emplified by Spotless, which has grown 
to a 200-store complex in the 46 years 
since the Denberg brothers set up (heir 
firs( three stores. Each of (he Spotless 
s(ores sends cleaning it receives to Spot- 
less' own plant in Paterson, New Jersey. 
(About 25 of those Spotless stores arc 
independently owned as franchises.) The 
package store is owner-operated, and all 
cleaning equipment is on the premises. 

Many people turn to chain operators 
like Spotless. Rand, Kent or Prosperity 
for (he sake of economy. A dress will be 
cleaned for 89 cents on some bargain days. 
But customers who patronize the whole- 
sale cleaner sacrifice a lot of personal 
service for the low price (hey pay. Natu- 
rally, daily turnover is the primary con- 
cern of the bulk cleaner; detail is of 
secondary interest. Cash and cany is the 
rule in (he wholesale store. One Spotless 
on First Avenue hangs fhis sign right in 
the center of the counter: "Please return 
wire hangers." The same store is "Not 
Responsible for Garments Left Longer 
than 30 Days." And woe to the customer 
who loses his claim ticket. 

But if il weren't for (he chain operations. 
New York's ghettos might not have any 
dry cleaners. A shopping trip through 
Harlem shows few cleaners other than 
Spotless. 

The coin-operated dry-cleaning ma- 
chines enable some conscientious cus- 
tomers to solve, partially, their dry-clean- 
ing dilemma. Three dollars will do eight 
pounds of dry-cleaning. Dressmaker 
Louise McGregor swears by the coin- 
operated dry-cleaning machine for her 
own clothes. She claims she doesn't have 
to press her knit suits and wool skirls 
after they're removed from (he machine. 
However, it's difficult (o find a man who 
will entrust his besi business suil to (he 
coin-op. And indeed there are a number 
of maybe's to consider about the do-it- 
yourself dry-cleaning way. The dye of a 



colored article may run during its first 
cleaning. Pillows and comforters may lose 
(heir shape. A solvent odor may remain 
in the cleaned garment. 

Basically, dry-cleaners arc a good lo( 
of small businessmen, doingthcir damned- 
est (o succeed. Ii'snoi an industry wrought 
with fraud. But i( docs seem lo be a busi- 
ness with much misunderstanding between 
owner and customer. There's something 
inherently mysterious about the way spots 
come out of a garment. And the cleaner is 
the only man who can saw a favorite out- 
fit. So (he cleaner stays put on his pedestal 
and the customer accepts a half-good 
cleaning job. 

All that it really takes (o undcrsiand the 
corner cleaner, and to get (he most for the 
money one pays him, is a little bit of time. 
A personal interview with a prospective 
cleaner could saw headaches later. 

Beware of (he cleaner who uses the ex- 
pression "hand work" loosely. When a 
cleaner says "We do hand work," he usu- 
ally means that removal of stains and 
final pressing of (he garment arc done by 
hand. One spokesman for the dry-cleaning 
industry says that, of the cleaners who 
boast "Only Hand Work." five per cent 
are to be believed. The dry-cleaning ma- 
chine can take even the mosi fragile gar- 
ment, so long as i( is enclosed in a mesh 
bag (hat cushions (he agitation. 

Another lit tic-understood phrase from 
the dry-cleaner's vocabulary is "plant on 
the premises." Is a plani-on-the-premises 
cleaner better than one whose plant is off 
(he premises? Neither necessarily guaran- 
tees better work. If the store is small and 
the cleaning equipment is on the premises, 
chances are (hat the garment will get a 
high degree of personal attention from (he 
cleaner. 

Serious disappointments befall even (he 
New Yorkers who by serendipity finally 
find the competent cleaner with reason- 
able fees for service. One fine day that 
reliable cleaner is Under New Manage- 
ment, and the remarkable service just 
isn't what it used to be. This is a game 
some cleaners play, called Get the Most 
Out of Your Investment as Quickly as 
You Can. 

Rather than wait six years to live off 
the salary he might earn from his invest- 
ment in (he dry-cleaning shop, the owner 
builds a terrific clientele and then sells the 
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"Not even a miracle man can do much to clean some of the new 
miracle fabrics. He's not always at fault for the damage done." 



store — to get the quickest, largest possible 
return on his initial investment. The 
cleaner renders impeccable service pri- 
marily in order to win that clientele. He is 
less concerned with day-to-day high-profit 
margin than he is with a satisfied customer, 
and the potential high mark-up at which 
he'll be able to sell his store. Sixty thou- 
sand-plus and $45,000 gross are not un- 
familiar figures in the "Cleaning Stores" 
column of the New York Times Business 
Opportunities classified section. Nor is 
the phrase: "No Experience Necessary." 

The New York area— five boroughs 
plus Nassau, Suffolk and Westchester 
Counties— has 2.200 dry-cleaning stores, 
most of them privately owned. A franchise 
operation. One Hour Martinizing. claims 
that six new Maninizing stores open each 
week somewhere in the country. All a 
potential dry-cleaner needs to get a com- 
plete package plant is SI 2,000. Maybe he 
knows something about the business be- 
fore he buys the plant. Then again, maybe 
he doesn't. 

Actually, the cleaner is not always the 
bad guy when it comes to a garment that's 
damaged in the dry-cleaning process. The 
man to blame can be the manufacturer of 
the fabric, or the manufacturer of the gar- 
ment. Before this age of synthetics, there 
were three natural fibers called cotton, 
wool and silk. Dry-cleaning then con- 
sisted of no more than a puff of powdered 
chemical applied to a garment and then 
brushed off. Today even textile experts 
have a time keeping up with names and 
properties of new fabrics. And the dry- 
cleaners must learn the proper treatment 
of everything from Acrilan and Agilon to 
Zibcline (a lustrous finish fabric used for 
coats and capes). It is increasingly difficult 
for dry-cleaners to find workers who will 
show a hint of interest in the removal of 
spots from Zibeline and sister fabrics. 
For SI00 a week, who needs all that 
steam heat of the dry-cleaning plant, or 
the fumes of the spot-removing chemicals. 

Not even a miracle man could do much 
to save some of the miracle fabrics — like 
an acetate jersey dress coated with silver 
threads. That dress that shimmers so 
attractively under discotheque lights will 
lose its threads in the first cleaning. Nor 
can a cleaner do much to prevent the 
shrinkage of some of the laminated and 
bonded fabrics; or the fading of dye on 
an unevenly-dyed piece of wool. 

Often, it happens lhat the dry-cleaner 
and his customer are allies in a battle 
waged against the manufacturer of a non- 
serviceable garment. It is he who is to 
blame in very many cases of damaged 
goods that come home from the dry- 
cleaner. 




One case is that of the customer who 
saw the beautiful brown suede trim on 
his new jacket fade onto the wool after 
the first dry-cleaning. The jacket was un- 
wearable. The cleaner proved that he had 
used the proper technique, and recom- 
mended that the customer return the 
jacket to the place of purchase. The 
cleaner himself called the department 
store to explain why the jacket should be 
credited, and it was. 

Claims cases are not always so serene, 
however. Agnes Lccd of the Attorney 
General's Consumer Frauds Bureau says 
some of the small independent cleaners 
are "tough guys; but if we go after them, 
nine out of ten times they pay the cus- 
tomer." Mrs. Leed handles about 100 
consumer complaints against dry-cleaners 
each year. 

Of course, the Attorney General's Office 
or Ihe Petty Claims Court of the City are 
probably the last places a customer wants 
to take his dry-cleaning problem. 

Two industry-sponsored organizations 
offer the most help. They are the Neigh- 
borhood Cleaners Association, with its 
garment analysis service; and the National 
Institute of Dry-Cleaning in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Neither Association works di- 
rectly with the customer who has a com- 
plant. Rather, the customer takes his com- 
plaint to his cleaner, who is most likely 
a member of one of the two organizations. 
After the NCA scientifically tests a dam- 
aged garment submitted by a member 
cleaner, it will declare who is responsible 
for the damage. If the damage is the 
cleaner's fault, the NCA will advise a 
refund of money to the customer. The 
NCA examines about 6000 damaged gar- 
ments each year. The N1DC conducts its 
garment analysis program in a similar 
manner, for a larger number of garments — 
33,000 "problem garments" last year. 
The customer files a complaint with his 
own cleaner, according to guidelines in 
the Voluntary Claims Adjustment Bulletin, 
published by the NIDC. (The Bulletin, 



free by writing to the NIDC, has a bonus 
use— as a guide in determining the value 
of garments for income tax deduction pur- 
poses.) The customer may not agree with 
some sections of the NIDC guide: a wed- 
ding gown, for example, is valued by the 
professional dry-cleaner as worth not more 
than 50 per cent of its original cost, be- 
cause the gown has filled its purpose the 
day of the wedding. 

But in dealing with cleaners, as with 
most other retailers, the customer is his 
own most effective regulatory force. It's 
doubtful that there ever will be a Michelin 
guide to dry-cleaners, or that the govern- 
ment will step in to regulate cleaning 
prices and practices. But the customer 
himself, with persistence, can get almost 
any quality of work he wants, or any 
reparation he believes he deserves— from 
the dry-cleaner, or the department store 
that sold the garment, or the manufacturer 
who designed and sold it. mm 



A little persistence and patience on the 
part of cleaner and customer alike may 
undo the dilemma. 

New York's status cleaners are listed in 
the Yellow Pages as simply and properly 
as an engraved calling card. The signs on 
each of the store fronts, too, are under- 
stated, white on black: "Cleaners-Dyers." 
Each is a custom cleaner, which means, 
"no basic price list." 

These are six of New York's finest, 
highest-priced cleaners, to whom the 
customer can take silks and satins, with- 
out a fear, at a cost of S8.75 to S14.50 
for a basic dress. 

B. J. Denihan: In business for 54 years 
at 505 East 7Sih Street. 

Marie Morrissey and M. Moutenot: 
Both share the ground floor of a brown- 
stone at 133 East 6Sth. 

Arthur Chegnay: 208 East 60th Street. 

Richard Schmidt and Schwartz and 
Forger: Both share the same storefront at 
876 Lexington Avenue, 

For less affluent but equally fastidious 
customers ; all three will pick up and deliv- 
er. All are noted for pride in their work. 

Alwyn French Cleaners: 182 West 58th 
Street. EL 6-1413. 

Carol Art: 1303 New York Avenue 
RE 7-5931. 

Renard : 750 Madison A venue RH 4-5807. 

There are two Parisian dry-cleaners. 

THE place in Paris is Pouyenne, Numero 
16, Avenue George V. 

Forfait, at 57 Boulevard Haussmann, Is 
run by a student of Pouyenne. 
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Nielsen's ratings will decide their fate- 
Look them over before it's too late. 



By Ruth Gilbert 



The Widows 



Sept- 17. B3Q-9. Chennel 4: Julia sum Dilhmn 
Canoli at a Beautiful young Negro widow with a sik- 
year-oU son She it B regniared nurte In Ihe hearth 
office of an induitnal corporation lun by kindly 
cmiiy oM D' cnae**, (Uoytt Nolan) 
Sept. 21. 830-9. Channel 4- Tha Ghoil and 
Mr*. Mulr. CTery of a young vyijow (Hope lange) 
and her two children wfto mo>f i-tlO a thinning Old 
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Sapl. 23. 8.30-9. Channel J: Here'* Lucy: Really 
Quite We iwn as "the Lucy Shew." irxiupl that 
the'* aoi her children. Luc and Dew Amu Jt . with 
her (Keep the bread In ihe family, old Dal) She's 
• waltatbralned widow making her linential 
adviser's life a mli*>»B<e one And he's sH Gale 
Gordon o' H%» iigmticin wO»t 
Sept. 2*. 8:10-10. Channel 2i Dorii Day Show: 
Dons. In her i ■■: IV w ie». n a n>dow who return 
10 the family iinch w.th her two ixn to i . g ■ a new 
life far different Irom the city Me they've known 
The formula did w*a enough win Giton Acres »nd 
the Lucy Show. Is. these many yean. 



The Westerns 



Sapl. 21. 9.10. Channel 7: The Outcast*, advov 
>"i » i In witch a former Virginia antionai (Don 
Murray) and an e« stave (Out Young) ate teamed 
■I bounty humeri In the Wai Wen Hat 

a few things in common wiih ~l Spy ~ 
Sept. 24, 7iM.B;30. Channel 2: Lanear: In the 
potl-gotd iu»h period ol Cahlomia. vmi Hie y»i 
■ ana -sharp barony ol Lamer (Andrew Duogan) 
In 5*n Joaowm Valley ol the i ■jTOe. where he mi ug- 
; weekly lor survival agbnti ihe Orni«iiiin cl 
■I Und piram Hat two torn (Jamvt Stacy and 
Wayne Mivno>rl by ditterer<t wrve* Fc* female 
Inierett there's - ; : : - i ■ ■ Baur, Lancet's ward 
"Bonanza." anyonaf Or "Gun* al Will Soniujtr' 

Ot "High Or "Bni Vellev"' II you've eeen 

one of them, you've ictn tnem all. 
Sept. IS. 7.10-8:30. Channel 7; Hale Coma 
tha Brides: In Seattle, about 1670. the Boll Brothers 
(Robert B'owi. Bobby Sherman. Dam Souii 
- - . 1 whole mountain range'i limbered tlopes. 
brought 100 momagciblo girls around the Horn be 
10 the lurnoe>|ac*a win getting Wa ha>* 

1 old Lottie (Joan Biondill). Ihe ■ 
i is the brothers' best friend and any gin's con. 
hdlffle end guide m a ttorm. In* Gununoke't ICittV. 
lumber camp has ISO mhabi-jnis wflieh speHi 

wedding 



The Comedies 

(with the laugh necks) 

Sept. 31. 9-9:10. Channel 2: Maybarry RFO: 

really a txen-We. but a budlup left-over ln»m 
Ihe Andy Griffith Shaw Same folksy itonr; every- 
body llay* but Andy, and Ken Bn*y is Ihe new star, 
yelepl Sam. who functions al 'eimet and town 
councilman It's been pleasant before 
Sept 34,10-10:30, Channel7:Tr,ar» LlfaiM. ir*- 
with mum series, mirroring tl-e trie of a young couple 
with rrjjo' weekly ii. n (hiancy Wilson ftoberi 
Gculrt Aliin Ki-g. Shelley Berrian Srd Caeiar. 

m Vernon. Kay Meifonl. ad rntinilum) m char* 
HW tolai PoUrt Morie is the guy and they hjyen't 
packed his wile yet. by guml 

iepl. 2ft. 1,10-t. C.-ennel 2; Tha Qood Guys, 

Bob Denver (of Gllligan's Island and Oobre G-IIrs 




Prler Kavner plays Thnothy-Timmy, a healthy (what are ihey iryitif lo tell . 
giiitfJ as a mod girl, in "Ufliest Girl in Town." AUC-TV's nrw comedy serif, 



t?) boy dis- 
Thurldayi. 



lame) onfl Herb Edelman j (a good (iiends. one a 
lab driver, the other a diner- operator, both with gel- 
mil schema* and bad luck (Ilka ~F*naier. 
Drckins." and "Hey. Landlord- both shorl runs | 
Sept. 2S. 7:30-1. Channel 7: Tha Ugliest Girt In 
Town: VVe haven't had a timsveit.le type around 
tr"ce |h#« msde Mas Baa- imp oiaymg his gMl 
cousin, and he was fetching In those Blond curls. 
Nuw we have Pew Kastrwr starring as a Hollywood 
talent agenl who rn order lo \»m hi* English Mattel 
fiancee (Patricia Brake) In London, duguisei rim- 
tell is a t*ns.nonal lemala mod modal Wain 
Filmed in its entirety in England 
Sept. 26. 7,30-B. Channel 2: Biondla: the tunny 
papen Brought to lite with a :■■ ■ ■' 
Oui real tun- blooded American husband is the pnro 
tioob. of course Mommy is a imug-taced Mge Hn 
Boat is a b>g BUw hard ine oBnonout cniloren a*e 
tmaner than me parents Pafma Many Will Huichim 
and Jim Backus will probebv stash away tome nice 
retiduilt with this one 



Law and Order 



Sept II, 10-11. Channel 4: Tha Outsider; MU 

Oerren Mc Gavin at e private i-vesligamr. rugged 
and a lontr. oul on a pardon after tervng su >ea>« 
lor second orgiM murder He's glLm to Bed tne 
bind end has a inn-year. old car wiih dems lee 
Angeles . the beat- 
Sept. 21. 7:M-B. Channel 4: Adam %2l I .t*rian<es 
of two soued car poacemen (Martin Milnei of "floute 
DO" and Kent McCord) of the Los Angelas Polite 
Oepatimani Ir. i a Mrious aiiemot lo ihoiv not only 
■Tie ciimes but oWer problems confronted by cops in 
a 'r. . city " Car S4. Where Aia Vou> 

Sapt. 24. 7i»-l 30. Chennal 7: The Mod Squad: 
Ihiee trvnaorr* with fouuled paali tearching fm 
identity end purpose, work undexovet for the police 
lo eipote adult cnminats who eipion the young in 
Southern California You could die laughing already 
lige An Diet <s the latnerly pot<e inpuait who 
guHlei lh«m Michael Cole piayi Pete, iha onS child 
of e wealthy family. Ucled out becauie he was Jfvli 
EtUbtshrnent Claience Williams III it Lincoln, from 
Ihe Walts sacbon ptked up by Ihe polite during 
ilw rioii Peggy Lipid is Juke, daughter ol a San 
franc iko rxcniluie. neaetl by COP I lor vagrancy. 
Sept. 78. 8-9 p.m. Channel 2 Hawaii Flve-O: 
Jed Lord stars ai head of a fow-man stele police 
unit which operaies out ot Honolulu Regulan are 
Jamai MaiAtnur. Gilbert Kauihi and Kam Fong 
When ihey reed Ihe Governo- of Hewin. they hire 
Lew Ayies to play Ihe pirt OclupV imitator, this one 



Gooseflesh 



Sept. 25. 9:10.10:10. Channel 7; Journey to th 
Unknown; Weekly teues ol one-horn origin. 
dramas ol suspense and terror filmed in London with 
guesi Kafl (Carol lynley. Jtfseoh Cotten. Julia Harris. 
Pest* Lawford Mita OShea. at el) Tr-s m^ni oa a 
great one. We can hope. 



Science Fiction 



Sept. 22. 7-8. Channel 7: land of tha Giant.: 

deals wiih the adventures ol lour man two woman 
•no a boy drawn to a plena) inhibited Br people 
tweh-e umet their sua Tne earthlings o-e lo be 
guinea pigs for If* gxttt With Gary Conway. Kurt 
«J/r» Don Matheson end sundry omen Who could 
help watching it' A" ihose ipeosi eltecui 



Game with Insults 



Sept. 27. 9-930. Channel 7: The Oon tlicklee 

Shtwv: e Goodion-Todman turnedy-game show 
entry. Comic opens with comedy monologue, man 
•fecit Ina ro'ieslants lo lorm a oa'd lo judge. Ihe 
veracity ol the guetl star*' aniwers to Rickles' e 
Bemely oenonal oueetiont Piognosn Neoonve. and 
if you don't tnow wnat ihai means caich Bene 
Oevis in "Dot* Vt1fl»y" tome nujhi on a lale 
Show 



Miscellaneous 



Sapt IS. 7-7'JO. Channel 4, The New Adven- 
tures ot Muck* Finn: Ar-mated plus real-people 

action Piogram will lake Michael Shea. K 
Schultr and Lu Ann Hasllm (is Muck, lorn Sawyet 
and Becky) on many an _rt as iney tun a 

hom the awl ln|un Joe lo tlrenge lands Seid O he 
Ihe year's molt e«pe"ii»» otlenng 
Sapt IS. 10-11. Channel 4: The Oeeut.ful 
Phyllis Oilier Show: CnmeoY vaiiety with Mil? 
OiWr And guests. 

Sept 20. 8 10-10. Channel 4 Tha Name ol the 
Game: Gere Barry. Anmony fnnioia and Roberl 
Slack, one a week, in the terliig ol a vnt publishing 
emp«e with attmitiai thiough me world, pofay 
ley oditor.ai c>ecucvFS ol ihai emrnrv And it you 
think Char* farrJur. ni Because you saw Ihe m 
made by Urvyersai fo' Chtnnt* 4 The tones n based 
on thai 
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TV Movies 



FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 0 



•:J0 a-m- (7) The Old Oerk House. Tom Powv 
flooeit Money. Mot euciiy tuo Uad a spook Nick. '03 
9:30 <6| Double: 1 Paid Row. C«r>e E.an*. Kay 
Wetdi I Bid OMWy newim.n <n Fuii City. "51 
2. Skylark. Cleudette Colbert Hay MilUnd. Me- 

QltCtao* IHtl fuim o '41 

12:30 p.m. (91 Having Wonderful Time. Ciogc 
Kogen Douglas 'jiTDjnti |> Poor remake at a 
nag* mi '98 

1.-00 (I) Whlpleeh, Dane CUt. A*m Smith. 
Inane ooung melodrama. '49 

4:J0 (4) Tha Olher tone, 'M Stanwyck, 

David Nrven Me'i a doclor. she* a pienni wlm 

Mimumptton Latruymal and lo.ol* '4T 

4:10 (7) Beloved Infidel. Giegcy Peck. DeUoiah 

tit t Stan ' '•■■of. i i ■■ Graham Iho. from 

So.tiah'i oouii ni view '69 

0:00 (1) King o( III* Sun. *ut Bt.-nr*-. '03 

11:00 (t) Divorce Italian Style. Ms-rello Maitrol- 

*nni Murrjei comedy. • iI 

1140 (11» Under Iha Olive Tim. Ra' Vidonc 

Dubbed widths among sheep heroeri U) 

11:30 (1) They 0°t Me Covered, Bop Hope. 

Oorolfry Lamoui. Oimwn itjmb*ra into Waimnglon 

seboiag* plor Very funny '41 

1* a.m. (7) King of Ihe Kliyber Riftae. Tyrone 
Power m: i : B-iliih ollxf musl piove his 
cguuge and loyally "64 

1:1S W The Meet of tha Gorilla. Ewionage- 
and an edited guess tiyi inane. '04 
1:30 (2) Bugles In trie Atlernoon. Ray Millend. 
Helena Caile). Bulled cavaky oau-n l«nd* west lo 
Han lite anew '51 

J;1D (2) Surpdea Package, Wit.i Gaynoi. 
Brynnc. Noel Cowara Big-bmn gambler n deponed 
w (lit native Gteete with Ki inowgui lr«no '00 



SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 7 




Scent ii iM DoWtf AVteu and Caniinflos sluitn 
in "Around ihe World with Mike Todd." 




9 30 (9) Badlande of Montane. rte> Kenan. 
Weak western 



1100 |9) The VViillul Widow ol Wagon Gap. 

AbtOll ard Coslcllc go west 39 

12:30 p.m. (0) Crashing Las Vegas. show imjt-A 

12:30 (9) Bowery Blitikrfeg. i-mie smart- A 
I..M Side K.fls '43 

2:00 a 9:30 (9) Creation of ihe Humenoids. 

Bla-ah' '87 

2:30 (7) Tank Battalion. Don Kelly. Unrein War 
drama ■» 

3:00 16) The Eagle and the Hawk, FirtatK March. 
Cory Grant CaroW Lomoaid. World War I try-film 
QM ■! .] inier Biting '33 

3:00 (11) Black Beauty. Mom Fireman A whin- 
nier '40 

MO IB) Who Done HT Atl.ai< md Cnoello did it 
440 (7) Jet Attack, John Agar. Korean war !.*-> 

'M 

4 30 (11) 800 Leagues Over the Amazon. C.hWi 

Mo: »:,ih. and other notables AO 

0:00 (2) Battle Stations. John L-mil. William 

BOO (9) The Human Monitor, Oeia lugost 
Drowns peoole '40 

9 30 (9) The Saint Meet* the Tiger, Mt^gh Sfi- 
Ha-. Claud Halo '43 

11:00 (f) Mo Place like Homicide, KiflreMh 
Cpnnoi. SK)ne> Jamei Inane, ii-ept Ipootn. '63 
11:30 (7) The Corruneharoa, John Wayne. Fhe 
Duke |Otn itn outlaw gang iupoMng gun) lo me 
rartman '61 

13-30 (2) The See Chew, Jnrm Wayne. Lana 
Turner. Tab Hunter. Ire Duke runs an omlaw thlo 

*u 

1:19 (7) Young Daniel Boone. Dasd B".t» 
Wake uo me kiddies. '90 

2:00 (4| Tbe Bride ol Franhanstain. Ooio KailoH. 
Ilia UreMtti Gel him vj the church on time. *3S 
2JS (2) The Good Humor Man, J«> Ceuon 
Lola Albright '50 



4:06 (2) The Lady and the Bandit. Louis Haywaul 

Pamcia Medina. J -Mr:, - '61 



SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 0 



11:10 a.m. and 0 p.m. (9) Fenfere lor a Death 
Scene, Diehard [g>". Viveca Lindlori A physiclil 

Noon (6) Up in Smoke. DM rwoperi-urr Bowery 

Boys. 57 

llOO p.m. (S) Blare of Noon. W<lH»m HoMen 
In enly days of (lying. Hunt (Irers carr/ Die US- 
mail '47 

2.00 (7) Two Gladiators. Htc-o-u HaniMn. Moira 
Oriei Tw.ni. at thai. '61 

140 (5) The Two Mrs Cerrolli. ii^mohrey Bo- 
gan. Barbara Stanwyck Fust wita dies ■ ■ ■ .... 

PXmui ciicumstantak; .i wit- womei a bit '47 

6 00 (7) From Hell to Tea as. Oon M.inay. Diane 
Vara* For uen-r or won* 'SB 

■ 00 (5) The Citadel, Re> HarriMn. Rosalind 
Hut lea Robert Dnnat Stoitun dortor has i dears 

9:00 (7) Under the Yum Yum Tree, Jack Lenwicn. 
Carol lynlay. to— Adarm Poor awruia (or e comedy 
11-00 (9) The Story of San Miehele. G W. Focher. 

Rosana Sciiiallino Swecsih dotloi aoandoni Kr*a 

(oh boy') to 10'" Levi! Patter '6? 

11:30 (2) Harriet Crahg, Joan Crawfora Wendell 

Corey Ha ipilli asMi (ui fie mg (Pow— lajM 10 me 

moonl Slcwily Hiuiewiyei— don'i miu Win and 

make youi nusbandi watdi Belt Ml SO 

11:30 (4) How I Spent My Summer Vacation. 

Robeit Wagner. Paler ! .-■ 1 ■ j 

11.4B )7) The Glass Menagerie, Gorlrudtr Lew- 
rence. Jane Wyma-. Ink Douglas Low),, sad and 
tout in no so 

1:16 am. (4) Week-End In Havana. Aim Faye. 

C*s»i Romero O K muaiol '41 

I 30 (21 Mask of tha Avenger, JaHn !-«ek. 

AnUiony Qumn Anino ltaUan War ol 1B4I aclion. 



3:10 (3] The Wrong Man, HelUV Fnndn. Vera Miles. 
Tl* nmnky-i pa '67 




Raymond Burr thmtffews himself donn ihe 
courthouse corridor in an "Ironside" seauence. 



04 NEW von* 




Bewrly Hillbillies, Buddy Ebien, Max Boer, 
Irene Bn>«a, Donna Douglas lake a spin. 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 



(71 J«. 



■ .1,... 



Jithony NewUv. A or 



10:30 (i) Without Lova, Spon-.n Tracy. Katharine 
Hepburn Sleepwalker mo.ri In with widow All 
nglit lor tha noiufgic 45 

13:30 p.m. (ft) Fighting Trouble, with Ihe ubQui- 
lous Bowery Bo\a Dm 'am. '56 
4:00 (B) Apacha. But' Lenctitar. Jean Patau 14 
■in: (4) i-5 a Wondarlul World, Cleudeue Col- 
Bait James Stewan Private ava meets poeiaiuwi 
rwca old comedy. ')S 

4:30 |7J In tha Fianch Style. Jean Seberg. 
Sl»n*» Baker. In wt tiling one about in an student 
in Paris '67 

1t:00 (9) Black Like Ma, James Whitmo-e. A 
xl>li mint adventures living as J black man (with 

tha a« Ol : nen . . . : to darken hit skin). '64 

11:30 (3) Samlnola, Reel ikoion. Samara Hale 
War : "ir' vi fork-lonrjuad army. '53 
11:40 (11 1 Three for Bedroom C. O'vu Swamon. 
Jamai Warren. 




Life." 
• Robert 



i Channel 7 fall premiere, 
Morse, is not a Western. 



1:0ft a.m. (7) Tha Taachar and the Miracle. 

AlOo Fabrlli. Edglldo Nerola. Men's Ma it mattered 
When aan It lined in accident Dubbed weeps" with 
"is uphiii rial overtones. '67 

1:1ft (4} Pygmy leland. Johnny Wetttmulier. 
Small Hull '60 

1:30 (3) Tall It To the Judge, Rosalind Russell. 
Rotten Cumnttngt lady lawyer and guitttsman 
rwyei leant up '49 

3:08 (2) Toe Black Duke. Carrercn Mitchell. 
Got., Milland Caesar Borgia and a young woman 
fall in love, and he* food turn to lastr lunny. '62 



TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 10 



• 30 a.m. (7) Smen Woman. 

Constance Bennett La » lawyer, 
gator «rork toget'in *4B 
io )0 (I) The Herd Way. Idi 

Mooi 



mdn 



' for 1i 



.'43 



11:90 p.m. (6) Spook C hater*. with the Bowery 

1130 (I) Law ol the Underworld. Cnettet Mono. 
Anna 5htrtey. N« violent gangland intrigue. 39 
1.-00 (11) Parle Underground. GieCtt Fields. 
Constance Bonnet! An American girl and ho English 
companion ore ciugnt by me Nan -nyauon '45 
4:00 (9) The Secret Beyond tha Door. Joan 



Mttl 
t ma • got J 



i -.-;:■: j 1 



. Attn 



4:30 |4) Green Fire. SttWM 
Emerald mmlng and lova '55 
4:30 (7) Oeak Set. KMnarl 



Hrpbum. Spew* 
Tracy. Fme comedy about en eRioenty emerl '67 
0:00 (4| Hemingway! Adventures ol a Young 
Man, Richard Beymw Nick ArUrm 



|0>n a bmletgiii 



. '01 



1100 (f) 

Margaret Laa Sub 
Manina.ua. '67 
11:30 (J)ThePrini 

">e Spanish Main "46 

11JO (11) Hundred Hour Hunt, Anthony Sleel 
Suepenter about the search <c e Word done S3 
1:05 (7) Corvette K-33S, Randolph Scott. Ella 
Haines. There's Ihii iw where you buy epplianc*) 

'48 

1:1i (4) Charlie Chan on Broadway, Warner 

Roland. Chan mites up in a Fun City politic* Kendal 
Gr«|i "37 

1:30 (3) Night Into Morning, flay Milland. Nancy 
Oavi*. Sobber about a piolenor who losei his wrle 
and ton end it gonna kill tainted for good measure 



WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 11 



a.m. (7) No Escape. Dean Joggei. John 
idin«. Etcto" horn the Gestapo. '63 
0 (ft) The Clock. Judy Garland. Robin We'll* 



13:30 (ft) High Society, Willi lite Uiw-fov. 
Bowery Boys aft 

1:00 p.m. (11) Tha Cheaters. Jowim SchildkrsuL 
fit fee Bulla SeH-indulfltr.i Ijmily invius a charily 



i Chm 



i. '45 



4H» (9) Bawerd My Lovely, liu Lupino Potion 
Ryan. Woman is nice to stranger and <i the tony" '57 
4:30 (4) Oil for the Lempe ol China. Pal O'Brien. 
JoMftrMrie HuUhtngtuft About an old company raa 
in Chins wilh hit wile '35 

4:30 (7| Throe Colne In tha Fountain. Dorothy 
Meguiie. Clifton Worn Tltroe American secreur.es 
in love with Rome '54 

BAO (7| Lave with tha Proper Stranger, Ktislie 

Wood. Sieva McOu&an. One mdiiceei momem 
leadi W you-know-whal 'A3 

11.00 (9) Who Killed Teddy Baerf Julrel Prowse. 
Sal Miriao DiuoiheQua hoiicis gats irrpceno itM- 
pliona cells '65 




MM » 



It's a fl(/rf' It's a Plant' No, it's "Fifing 
Nun," or Solly lEaty-on-Gai ) Field. 



11:30 (11) Pon ol New York, K Y. Stevens. 

Yul Brynner. A ooi on doe. '49 
1:05 am. |7) SUga ol Sidney Street, Dor 

Sinden. hvokt Bcge> Oixle a nice ScoMnil Yard 
<apar tO 

1:10 (3) Savega Wilder neee. Victor Melure. Guy 
Madison Indian scoul and Army copiain ere rivals 

'55 

1:16 (4) Aunt Clara. Maigerei Ruihertord. Ronald 
Sliner. Sptriis and gambling and racing end a lol 
ol lun '54 

3:10 (31 Tha Straiton Story. Jama) Sie> 

June Aiiyton. Bateoali oio '49 



THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 12 



10:30 a.m. (6) Tha Secret Heert. Clmidene Col- 
ban. June Abvaon. Stepmotner irouble. '40 
13-40 (ft) Spy Chaee-e, II* Beatlly Bowary flvys 

'6S 

13 JO (0) Crack-Up, Pal O B 
Clane Tievor. Good. '46 
4:00 (f) Housa of the Sevan GaMoa. Han Grey. 
George Sanders Gieat ■ 




Dennis tfr-nyer- jfon in "Gentle Ben," eivry 
Sunday on Channel 2 at 7:30 p.m. 



NEW YORK 66 



4:3© (4) a u wH gh WU Chi Grand*. Ale. 

le. AwfuPy inane wr-siem. '66 
4:30 (7) A Fer*w*ll *o Arm*, Rock HudlO". 
■n'-i i j-.-i WW drama about th* nun* ana 



10:30 (11) Iha Wnlia Pimpernel. < 



>nd other 



tables 



'60 



»loC 



1:00 (B) Operation Snatch, Terry-Thomas. Lion* 

•una* WW II on Gibraltar Rock. '61 
11:30 (1) Jub*I. Glenn Foid. Ernest Borgnine. 
Dr. (tor keeps on aiding. '50 

Ml (?) Th* Moai Dangerous Man Alive, R 0 r 

indtH. Debr* Paget Man wanders inio lalloul 



■trpaOsM 



1:16 (4) Th* Strang* A'falr of Unci* Harry. 

ge Sandan. Geraldine Fitigersld Interesting 
rt.lr.ng mutder mystery **S 
1:40 (3) No Sad Songa for Ma, Margaret Sullivan. 

Oai Corey Taat.jerMa par eicellence SO 
*as (J) Let'* do M again, Jane Wyman. Ray 
Milan C Fairtomlddrln' u>y comedy. '63 



TV Highlights 



FRI0AY. SEPTEMBER ■ 



7;J0 p.m. (13) Chicago Festival: Pityllls SeboM 
co Company often a modern va'Iion ol she 
Cantoiliury tales, tn lour opoodes. 
l« (t) Ml** Douglas Special: Musical vanety 
i Hie New Chtitry Minttrelj. Sonny James and 
Coup. Coum B»M and his ctcnesita. Jo* Williams. 
The FUmiey lewti Tito. Pal* Fountain and Haip«'i 

I (13) NET Ptayhous*: "Vicigi.* Ragme— 
Spring." Urn ol ■ lour-pari ie-.es. wrih Peine.* 
Routledge. Joachim Mamen. Mai Adnan, Milet 
Malle inn end Gell'ey Dunn 



SATURDAY. SfPTiMiEH 7 



10:00 (4) Th* Mlai 

funniest »ho>v. wim 



SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER I 



B« p.m. (I) Jlei Century. M-aclo ol iha Mind." 
laemtnalion ol how scientist* may he able lo 
ipulaia. enhance o' control the mind in the future 
B:0O (7) Around th* World ol Mlk* Todd: 
Documentary eiplgring three *"*e* Ot iho caiaer 



and It 



■ ■hoi 



9:00(6) Madam Cultural Featlval: Tony law.* 
Bobby Blue Band. Willi* Bobo. if* lou P 
cars. Hal Jackson and Sheion Redd 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 



9:30 p.m. (7) What Gap) Special Hating 
Col aa • iquaro 40-)«jr-Qld who mat to 
the generation gap 

10«) (3) Pieml*r». amhokspy iet*i of c 
rial "Higher and Higher. Attorneyi at 
jt a da who praset-jte* a youth on < t 
cnatge Wilh Oustin Hohmsn. John McMerb 
51: K*uejm*n. 

10 00 (9) Sound Off with Melerhy Mc( 



of a 
Merit and S 



rtCow 



TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 10 



Esther and AM 
Mtchalend Die 
■:30 (7) Undersea Wo 



e Deep " The lite ol git» 



Ud Godlray Cambridsa 
Monugrry. Danny W.llii 

yliaacent Matin. Yvonm 

1 of Jaccuea Couteau 



WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 11 




Peggy Upton of "The Mod Squad," has 
molorefcle lo ipeed her to the itouhlt ipols. 



t:00 (4) Music Hall: Don Rickles. Alan bng. Eddy 
Atnold. Boom Gantry. Sugar Ray Robinson. Joe 
Iduii and Rocky Grelieno 

9: 30 (3) From Chakhov, with Lov*, drama special 
uading th* to una ol In* Rmiitn't personal and 
profesworai life, with Sir John Gielgud. Dame Peggy 
AshcrofL Wendy HiMer and Dorothy Tuttn. 
9:30 (?) From Chekhov, with Lov*. drama speci 
Ashcroll Wendy Miller ana Dorothy Tutirv 



THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER t 



7*0 p.m. (13) Th* Toy Th*l Orew Up: SfM 

films. Tonight. "Dadoies." with Mae Marsh and 
and Claud* Gillinoyveter. 

9.00 (13) Soull Lntanainmani-vanely-lalk show, 
wilh At. in Pputeaint. Loietla Long. Barbara Ackltn. 
Pain LaBelle and th* Bluebell,. Novella Nelson. 
Bray Tayior. The VrBiaiions and Pearl Williamt Jones. 
9J0 (4) On Siaga: "Certain Honorable Men" 



with Vi 
laaiai 
Pal Hlngte 
9:30 (7) Vi 



by a younfl • 



a corgiessm 



. WIB 



Peirn Fond* 



Can'l Do Thai on Television I ! I 

mute special winch takes a *atii<caJ 
intamporary soane. with Al Hamet 
and a hosl ol Oihar tv-taeon theater 



TV Sports 



FRIDAY. SEPTEMBE" B 



>. (11) Bawball: Waihmgion Sena 



SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 7 



4:00 (3) U.S. Op*n Tennis Championships. 

horn Forest Hills. 

6:00 (4) Golf: Final notes m first day of play al 

F nation* C cur. try CluD. 

6:00 (7) Wld* World of Sporte: U S. Olympic 
Man's Swimming TnaH. long Beach: U. S. Olympic 
Bo>>ng Tiiali. Maum**. Ohio. 

•:00 (2) Reclng: Aoueducl * IM.OOO-added Manon. 
■JO (6) Football: New York Jets at OenoH Utns. 
■ 00 (11) B*a«ball: Waihingtoit Sonatas al 
New Vck Yenkew. 

9:30 (3) Football: Balumore Cots at Dallas Cow- 



SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER B 



1:00 p.m. (3| Football 
PtillJO*'Ot»s Fagtes. 
1:30 (9) BaMball: New Yod Mel 
Piiaiei. 



York G-snls al 
PiitiDuigh 



100 (4) Football: Boiian Psnimi al Buflaio B*. 
2.D0 (11) BaarAall: Washington Serulors al 
New ton Yankees. 

3D0 (1) U. B. Opan Tannla Championship*. 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 
9:00 p.m. (4) Football: Kamai Cily CMels al 
Houston Oilers. 

10BO (11) Boslng: Lir/ii-heavyyaetght Bob Foster 
vv Roger Route in a ten-round non-title match in 
W*ah>ng1on, D.C 



TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 10 



FM Highlights 



FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER ■ 



3:00 p.m. WNYC-Chambar Ensemble: AKinon, 
Adagio in G minor lor cngsn and srnngi. Mo/art 
Smng Ouanei No. 71 in D major. K 675. D>lMrsdort: 
Oboa Concetlo in G major. Beethoven S*pi*l in 
E Hat. Op 30 
7:10 WNCM— Ci 
Op 4. No. 8. and Cancers 
Piipe* Six SymphorK Epigi 



Locatelli. C oncer lo in F. 



9:30 WFUV-Bos at th* Opera: Vera. Etnani. 
8:30 WNYC— Th* Opera: Pucein. Gianni ScNecht 
11:16 WQXR-Nlghlc*p: Altcrron. OOc* Con- 



5ATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 7 



2:07 p.m. WOXR-The Op«ra Hon**: Muart 

Batilen und Basuenn*. R. Strauss: Salome. 
9:00 WFUV— Evening Concert: Dvorar Sym- 
phony No 9. Haydn: Parlhis Symphony. 
7:00 WNYC-Ma*t*rwr>rk»: Dvotak; piano Con- 
certo lo G minor, and Symphony Ho. 6. 
9:06 WNCN-The Cleaetee: Schumann: Symphony 
No. 1 MaYtaud: L' Homme el Son Deiir. Bloch: 
Violin Concerto Satio: ReUche. 



SUNDAY. SEPTEMBER B 



11:00 *.m. WNYC — The Opera: Oetnni No-ma. 
7:00 p.m. WNCN— Art Song Racltah Mar 

Youth's Magic Hon 

8:07 WOXR— Boeton Symphony. Telaman 
certo m A ma|o- for Ikjte. vioam end cello 
Cantata No 35 Handel; Water Music Suite 
BOS WVNJ-Gre*t Album* ol Opera, 

Carmen. 

90S WNCN— Mualc from Russia: Pt 



Con 



Sir, 



MkY I 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 9 



0:00 p.m. WFUV — Evening Conoerc Haydn: 
The Paris Symphonies. No 82. 83. 84. 
7:00 WNYC-MaBtwwork*.* Biu[kr«: Symphony 
No. 6. 

10:05 WNCN— Th* Quartet Haneggor Suing 
Quartet No. 2, Smeuna Quenai No 1 in E mine. 
13:07 WOXR— Midnight Mualc: Regn: Cello and 
Piano Sonau No 4 in A minor. Schubert Minuet 
and Finale in F. BfiweHI Quanat in t "at Pergolau 
Corceruno No 1 in G Dpi Soing r>ch). JecoW: 

ConceflmO 1 1 946) 



TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 10 



7:30 p.m. WFUV-Spatllghi: John Giaquimo 
presents the lounds of *icilement in pop music. 
8:06 WNCN— Concert: Haydn Cello Concerto in 
D. Bach- Orchestral Suit* No 1 in C. 
10 30 WRVtt-TM Nut Filly V*ara: The Urgent 
and Uie Important- Policy on Social Isiuei Robert 
M. Hutmiro. Bayard Ruslin. guetti 



WEONESDAV. SEPTEMBER It 



M NEW YORK 



•«'ir«a'|a 1 ii •« >'% *■ 



WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING CROSSWORD 



FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 




Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Discourteous 
claim lo be per- 
sonally just (he 
opposite (8) 

3 Toilet aid used in 
a brutal, cumber- 
some fashion (6) 

10 Get in lane! 
Crash! That's a 
prickly one to 
sort out (9) 

11 I interrupt the 
leading man man 
in full flight (S> 

12 Correct — the 



bo; and apply 
the cane madly 
with resound Ins 
eflecl 19) 

14 He** a member 
of the Common- 
wealth or aunt's 
aliarmaybe!('0) 

17 A creature to 
cringe and creep 
(4) 

19 Cram all the 
cards together 
[4) 

30 Highway from 
London all the 
way to part of 
Edinburgh (10) 

12 Adopted a new 
habit? 19) 



24 Followers pre- 
pare for the big 
game possibly (5) 

26 A hobo escapes 
carrying instru- 
ments (5) 

27 Feature is 
strangely in- 
tended to follow 
the line (9) 

21 Serve up bubble 
and squeak per- 
haps as food for 
the engineers? 
(6) 

29 Those who have 
such accomo- 
dation may well 
exist without 
wars (4-4) 



DOWN 

1 Rum police car- 
are its compon- 
ents out of order? 
Pull up here for 
refreshment any- 
way! (3-5,7) 

2 Wasn't exactly a 
shining light 
among the prin- 
cipal editors (S) 

3 Rent-collector? 
(8) 

4 One who en- 
deavours to score 
points? (3) 

6 However des- 
patched, it indi- 



cates compliance 
(6) 

7 Some links with 
letters estab- 
lished by the de- 
fence 13-4) 

8 She was cut oft* 
in her prime and 
she possessed a 
trite name, I note 
(3. 10) 

9 Flier comes to a 
Slop sign, then 
Go (8) 

15 Give the clergy 
the boot? Offer 
some indication 
of penitence at 
least! (9) 

16 When sllll water 



starts running 
back towards an 
opening, it must 
indicate one ave- 
nue of escape (8) 

18 Separate sum- 
mary (8) 

21 "Now the wild 

white play, 

Champ and chafe 
and toss in the 
spray" (Arnold) 
(6) 

23 Close a packet of 
garden seeds 
which contain it 
(5) 

23 Prince always 
losing a bit in the 
afternoon? (3) 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE PUZZLE 



PLAYFAIR SQUARE BY STEPHEN SONDHEIM 

Clues 



ACROSS 

1 Dttgtuttd Interjection about reversible carpet pattern (6) 
6 How sly animals behave in a zoo? (6) 

11 Green bear hiding in back column (8) 

12 No dirt around ihc hairband (5) 

13 Almost confer with a government official (6) 

14 Drunken sol with highly seasoned bird. (7) 

15 Wanting to be ready, read will! (S) 

16 With T. the cut canine, among others, comes out (6) 
IB With unmade bed. place is contemptible (10) 

20 Across the street, sounded too sensitive (10) 

25 Banshee, for example, sounds like it pursued Moby Dick (6) 

27 Formed around high-class lady (5) 

28 Volume about Japanese drama is creator of stir and large 
explosive issue (7) 

29 Describing a girl who can be married in blue, but not 
legitimately (6) 

30 He's simple, he says gamely! (5) 

31 Poet gets a bit rank (8) 

32 Period of rest in school hiding-place (6) 

33 Almott cerloln but terribly bod without being silly (6) 



DOWN 

1 Docs changing over (o a car? (6) 

2 Save a jailbird and spend time in prison (8) 

3 Delivered a citation which was to be demonstrated outside, 
inside out, Inside out . . . (6) 

4 Cut short the bachelor bit (5) 

5 Discerning send-up ribbing material on take-off of TV piece (10) 
7 Ground action without stress (6) 

II Two MGM musical nan (originally In "Pal Joey") living In 
Switzerland? (7) 

9 Playwright cribs ending for self-revelation (3) 
10 Eighth-note trill (6) 
13 Heads of committees who seal ladies? (10) 
17 Main feature of a Puritan's face in freezing weather? (8) 

19 Learned by taking University degree with It before coming 
around (7) 

20 Maneuver around It, working up a reason 16) 

21 Refines little fish (6) 

22 Co right around ihe French male allure (6) 

23 Censor confuses hags and witches (6) 

24 Hear, see; you be. I see. like dice (5) 

26 Held by Stole in Greek cake decoration (5) 
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INSTRUCTIONS: In a Playfair code square, a key-word of any 
length, in which no letter recurs, is arbitrarily chosen and written 
down, followed by the rest of the alphabet in order (I and J counting 



e letter) s 



B A N K R 

U P T C Y 

D E F G H 

I L MO Q 

S V WX Z 



to make a 5x3 square. 
In this example, the word BANKRUPTCY 
Is the key-word. To encode a word, first 
split it into pairs of letters, c.g.: RE VE RS 
ED. The pair RE becomes AH, using op- 
posite corners of the rectangle of letters. 
{Note thai ER would not be AH but HA.) 
RS becomes BZ. For two letters in the 
same row (or column) use the letters immediately to the right of (or 
below) each. For last letters of a row or column, use the Ant. Thus. 
ED would become FE and VE would become AL. Consequently, 
REVERSED would be encoded as AHALBZFE. 

Answers to the four clues in italics are to be Inserted in the dia- 
gram in their encoded forms, using a Playfair square of which the 
key-word has to be discovered. By solving these clues and comparing 
the answers wiih the coded forms which will take shape in the dia- 
gram as regular answers are inserted, equations will result which will 
enable the solver to discover, by logical deduction, the key-word and 
to complete the puzzle. 
Ignore punctuation. 



Wlnnen of Printer's Devilry 'Sept. 21 

Stanley Rotenbaum, Florence, Alabama 
Arlene H. Teck, Utile Falls, New Jersey 
William Adam Delanty, Convent, Net' Jersey 

PRINTER'S DEVILRY Solution and Notes 

Slashes indicate where the answers were to be inserted. 

Across: 3. Formed 9. I/a 10. do/om 12- thi/ef 13. mas/ter's 13. ke/en 

17. pepper,* 19. sla/p 20. bil/c 22. t. igcr 24. stra/y 25. 6Ji 30. butlcr/y 

31. Fi/at 32. holOowt 33. Stacking 34. sio/lld 35. un/hip 

Down: 1. p/en 2. e/very 3. Won 4. Fe/ds 5. na/ive 6. Fat/her 7. pit- 

satchc/Is 8. es/tate 1 1 . pa/dre 14. i/s 16 o/range 18. in/ures 21 . w/iy 

23 clo/t 26. de/n 27. th/ingi 28- mo/pes 29- wi/nds 

In IS Across, the word "wit" was misprinted as "unit". 



Send completed diagram with name and address to Puzzle Editor. 
New York Magaime. 207 East 32nd Street, New York. N.Y. I0O16. 
Entries must be received by Sept. 16, at which time they will be 
opened. Senden of first three correct solutions opened will receive 



copies of Chambers's 20th Century Dictionary (published by Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc. and available at bookstores at S5.30). (The principles 
involved in solving these puzzles were included in the April 8 issue of 
New York magazine and will be sent on request.) 



AO K£W YORK 



If you give a damn 
about the people in our ghettos, 
wear this button. 




Therearea million and a half people GlVG 3 deal with the problems of poverty 

in the ghettos of NewYorkCity. rlamn and urban decay. 

Most of them are convinced that ualllll. Our immediate goals include 

nobody outside the ghetto gives a finding 36,000 summer jobs for the 

damn.Andwhenyoulookat the facts. young people in our ghettos and ini- 

you have to admit they have a case. \ Mating Mayor Lindsay's extensive sum- 

Doesn't anybody give a damn about the mer program through the Urban Action 

six out of ten nonwhite children who grow Task Force. 

up poor? Long range goals include working to solve 

Or the one out of four nonwhite families thedilemmasof ghetto unemployment, poor 

that does not have a father? education, bad housing and economic under- 

Or the nonwhite high school graduate who development, 

has less chance of finding a job than a white The total cost of the program is not cheap, 

dropout? And who earns about $15 a week Altogether it will run $4 million, 

less when he's finally hired? That's the reason for our button. 

Doesn't anybody give a damn that the non- We'll be glad to send you one. Because it's 

white unemployment rate has been twice the a good way to let everyone know how you 

white rate for the last ten years? feel about these problems. 

That the income for all nonwhite families But there are other ways to show that you 

is about half as high? really give a damn. 

That almost half of nonwhites live in over- For a start, you can give jobs, 

crowded or substandard housing, orhousing They can be part-time jobs, full-time jobs, 

that lacks hot water and a private toilet? career jobs or jobs for beginners. You can 

Doesn't anybody give a damn that crime work out all the details through an organiza- 

rates in the ghettos run as much as 35 times tion appropriately named J.O.B.S. Just call 

higher than in most white neighborhoods? (212) 582-4600. 

That the infant mortality rate is 58% higher If you can't give jobs, you can give money, 

than the white rate? Half a million kids in New York's ghettos are 

That garbage collection and sanitation is going to need something to do during the 

often appallingly inadequate? summer months besides kill time. 

(And no one has ever counted all the rats.) You can provide playstreets, bus trips and 

If you give a damn, support the New York a little recreation for them by sending us 

Urban Coalition; an organization of hundreds your contribution. 

of representatives of business, community If you want a button, send your check with 

organizations, labor unions and churches. a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 

Our purpose is to unite business, labor and The New York Urban Coalition, Box 5100 

community organizations in a joint effort to Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y.10017. 

i • ft *l i i r 



HAIG BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKf. 86 PROOF • R ENFIELD 



No other 
scotch 



Over the centuries we've 
learned a few things about 
making scotch. And what we've 
learned pays off in your drink. 
We believe Haig 1627 is 
the finest scotch whisky 
ever produced. A 
But we'd rather 
you said it than u 
Don't be vague— 
ask for Haig. 

Haig 1627. 




can say it 



